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WHEN in NEW YORK 


STOP AT THE 


PRINCE 
GEORGE 


ALBURN M. GUTTERSON, MGR. 


14 EAST 28th ST. NEAR FIFTH AVE. 








The Petit Ensemble 


Petit Ensemble, the Kilgen Pipe Organ 
for small church or chapel, is an ideal in- 
strument for religious music. All its tones 
come from full-scaled organ pipes; its 
console is standard; its possibilities are 





TENNESSEE MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Founded 1874; in sixty-three years has had only three superintendents. Policies steady, 
standards high. Nationally known for excellence of work. Has had students from forty- 
four states and ten foreign countries. Enrollment limited to 200 boys. Situated in 
beautiful East Tennessee Highlands. Equipment superior, expenses moderate. Write 


for catalog. 


Cot. C. R. EnNpsLey, Superintendent 
Box 16, Sweetwater, Tennessee 


amazing. Never before has so satisfying a 
musical instrument been available at its 
low price. 

Kilgen specially-designed large church 
organs have reached new heights of artistic 
quality. During the past year, refinements 
in action and tone have been made to a 
degree almost unbelievable. Send for 





Make your plans now to attend 


THE LEADERSHIP SCHOOL 


Montreat, NortH CAROLINA 


Beginning Friday evening, July 23. Closing Friday noon, August 6. 


For information write 


DEPARTMENT OF LEADERSHIP TRAINING 
PRESBYTERIAN BUILDING, 8 Nort SItxTH STREET, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


special literature. 


Listen to the Kilgen program over 
Station KMOX (1090 kilocycles) every 
Sunday evening at 10:15 P.M. (CST) 


GEO. KILGEN & SON, INC. 
4025 N. Union Blvd. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 











VACATION-CHURCH-SCHOOL COURSES 


Recommended for 1937 


FOR BEGINNER CHILDREN 


A choice from: 


Beginners in God’s World. By Elizabeth McE. 


Shields. Price, $1.75. 


Our Happy World. By Esther Freivogel. Price, 
$1.00. 


Let’s Go Out-of-Doors. By Jennie Lou Milton. 


Price, $1.00. 


FOR PRIMARY CHILDREN 


A choice from: 

Bible Homes and Homes Today. By Elizabeth L. 
Reed. Price, $1.00. 

“My Father’s Business.” By Elizabeth McE. 
Shields. Price, 50 cents. 

Learning to Know God Better. By Elizabeth 
McE. Shields. Price, 50 cents. 

Exploring God’s Out-of-Doors. By 
Rice. Price, $1,00. 

Learning About Our Church. By Ellen E. Fraser. 
Price, $1.00. 


Rebecca 


FOR JUNIORS 
A choice from: 

Riches to Share. By Alice Bartow Hobensack. 
Prices: A Guide for Teachers, $1.00; Pupil’s 
workbook, 20 cents. 

Learning About War and Peace. By Imogene M. 
McPherson. Price, $1.00. 

Friends at Work. By Elsie Ball. Price, $1.00. 

Exploring the Trail with the Master Guide. By 
Elisabeth Edland and Annie Laurie Newton. 
Price, $1.75. 

The Land Where Jesus Lived. By Barnett Spratt. 
Price, 50 cents. Envelope of Supplementary 
Materials. Price, 50 cents. 


FOR INTERMEDIATES 


A choice from: 

Exploring the Trail with the Master Guide. By 
Elisabeth Edland and Annie Laurie Newton. 
Price, $1.75. 

My Church. By Ruth D. See. Price, 50 cents. 

Discovering God in the Beautiful. By Nathana L. 
Clyde. Price, $1.00. 


A GUIDE FOR VACATION-CHURCH-SCHOOL LEADERS. Price, 10 cents 
THE NEW VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL, by W. Dyer Blair. Price, $1.50 


ORDER FROM 
PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORES 


Richmond, Virginia 


Texarkana, Texas 
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Some Pastors Evaluate 
Representative Vacation Church Schools 


Vaxwelton, West Virginia. “I have noted three chief 
results of our vacation church school last summer. 1. Evan- 


gelistic. On Saturday of the school I gave an invitation to 
recept Christ and there were thirteen professions and all 
united with the church. 2. Educational. On Sunday at eleven 
clock we had the closing exercise of our school, based upon 
the things learned during the week, and the result was 
gratifying beyond all expectation. 3. Social. Our pupils came 
from different sections of our field and from different con- 
ditions. The delightful mingling together in the school broke 
down all barriers and brought a common fellowship.” 


J. P. Prorrirt. 


Glade Spring, Virginia. “We had a large school, inter- 
denominational, of around three hundred. We used a school- 
bus system for the. entire community area and started using 
that same system for the Sunday school immediately follow- 
ing, This has doubled the size of our Sunday school. The 
school was of real value as a means of training young people 
as teachers. Again it had a real community value, with all 
churches learning to work together. I believe the educational 
value to the children to be worth a great deal. Because we 
can start from scratch and not have old-fashioned Sunday- 
school methods to handicap us, we can teach the children 
more than in a corresponding amount of time in the Sunday 
school. Again it dignifies the educational work of the church 
in the eyes of the community. One point we have never 
settled: whether the school should be held for the community 
asa unit or in the separate churches and chapels scattered 
over the whole community area. Each has its points, but 
since we have a going institution we plan to continue to have 
one large school.” D. B. WaALTHALL. 


Madisonville, Virginia. “We have had a vacation church 
school at Madisonville for the last six years. It would be 
hard to think of this community without those two weeks 
of enthusiastic, intensive work by all who help and by all 
who attend. We are fortunate in being able to use the high- 
school buildings, which give us spacious and adequate room 
with suitable playgrounds. 

“The boys and girls like to come, they work, and what 
they learn is of permanent value. The school serves as a 
fine opportunity for the pastor to teach a course on the 
meaning of Church membership, to learn to know his 
children and young people better, as well as some of the 
other children that he would not otherwise have so good an 
opportunity to contact. The Bible is presented in song and 
story and memory work. We believe that the project is not 
=~ good for the children and young people but that it is a 
ne thing for the community, as it serves to bring the 
churches closer together and helps to develop the com- 
munity spirit. Usually we have a Young People’s Depart- 
ment, planning our courses ourselves to meet their needs. 

he greater interest is created in the work of the Sunday 
. ool and church, and I believe it makes for a better type 
‘ work in the Sunday school throughout the year. It also 
— to bring to light the need for better equipment in our 
- ay schools; for instance, the importance of Sunday- 
chool rooms in our local churches. This, along with a 
greater love for the Bible and a greater knowledge of it, 
seems to be some of the most tangible results.” 


HiraM L. REEVES. 


Belcher-Dixie Schools, Belcher, Louisiana. “The white and 
colored vacation church schools of these communities are 
established institutions. The former has been for the past 
twelve years, the latter for the past four. One of the finest 
things about these schools is the opportunity it gives our 
white men and women for Kingdom service and experience 
in teaching. Perhaps more than any other one thing, it helps 
them to crystallize their own knowledge and evaluate their 
own Christian experience. In the school for the whites, we 
made some revolutionary changes in materials and methods 
this last year. While it is too early to judge their superior 
value over those that have been used for eleven years, yet 
there was the feeling that the school was an improvement in 
many ways. The colored school, held simultaneously in four 
sections for one week, offered classes for adults as well as 
children. The leaders among the Negroes tell us that, under 
white leadership, they learn more in this one week than all 
the rest of the year in their church schools.” 

Hueu E. BrapsHaw. 


Haysi, Virginia. “The influence of the Ash Bottom Bible 
School may be shown in two ways. Eight-year-old Dewey 
attended the Bible school. One afternoon in early winter, 
returning from school, a truck crushed his skull. This meager 
church contact enabled us to bring help and comfort to a 
terribly distressed home. They know now in Ash Bottom 
that Christian people do care for them, even though they 
won’t come to church. 

“Another vacation school was held in a tent near Hill- 
mans, and last reports were that people were being converted 
and baptized two months later. We hope this first im- 
pression will result in a chapel being erected there this year. 
About fifty persons, children and adults, were touched with 
the gospel in Scripture, song, prayer, and story. Men with 
bad habits are being redeemed; law breaking has been 
reduced, women are taking better care of their children.” 

T. K. Mowsray. 


Spencer, North Carolina. “We conducted a vacation 
church school for one week during last July. We had as 
many children to attend as we could take care of. In fact, 
in some of the classes it was necessary, on the second day 
of the school, to draw the line and allow no other students 
to attend except the children of our church. 

“Our teachers were especially fine. They were our college 
students and schoolteachers home on vacations, each one 
very competent for this type of work. In this our church 
is richly blessed. 

“This school was a great help to our church, and much 
good was accomplished. It created a desire for Bible study, 
prayer, attending church, and, above all, enabled each one 
to realize how to trust the Lord Jesus for personal salvation, 
and daily Christian living.” StepHen T. Harvin. 


Glen Springs, South Carolina. “The vacation church school 
conducted in Glen Springs during the past summer has 
proved of increasing value both to the local church and to 
the community. The children were introduced into the life 
of the church in an attractive and friendly way. Thus the 
interest and coéperation of their parents were enlisted. And 
since a generous welcome was extended to all, the local 
churches were drawn into a more wholesome and har- 
monious relation than has before existed.” Epwin F. Kacin. 
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“The Oxford Conference -- What and Why 
July 12 - 26, 1937 


N JULY, 1937, in the colleges of Oxford Uni- 
| versity, about 800 carefully selected representa- 

tives of the churches and Christian organizations 
of the world, except Roman Catholicism, will spend 
two weeks in intensive conference. 

This great, international conference has been 
called by the Universal Christian Council for Life 
and Work, in succession to the Stockholm Con- 
ference of 1925, to discuss some of the most urgent 
questions of principles, to face the grave issues 
which confront the world today, and to consider the 
responsibility of the Church to them. 

A somewhat similar conference on Faith and 
Order will be held in Edinburgh, August 3-18, 1937. 

Of the 800 delegates, 300 are chosen directly by 
the churches, 100 are coépted as experts, 25 codpted 
as leaders of important interdenominational agencies, 
00 as representatives of youth, and 300 as associates. 
Two hundred fifty of these delegates are from 
North America. Our own denomination, the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States, will be repre- 
sented by Rev. John M. Alexander, D.D., of Birm- 
ingham, Alabama; Rev. John R. Cunningham, D.D., 
of Winston-Salem, North Carolina, and probably 
Rev. Stuart R. Oglesby, Jr, D.D., of Atlanta, 
Georgia, and Rev. M. A. Boggs, D.D., of Hot 
Springs, Arkansas. 

The conference sessions will be held in the Shel- 
donian Theatre of the University, in St. Mary’s 
Church, and in various other halls. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who is the Primate of all England, 
will preside. 

The theme of the Conference is Church, State, and 
Society. The subject matter falls into five main 
divisions, and the delegates will be divided into five 


commissions, under competent leadership. These 
commissions are: 


1. The Church and the Community—in particular 
the relation of the Church to the common life as 
shaped by national tradition, expressing itself in 


characteristic folk ways and determined by cur- 
rent standards of values. 


2. The Church and the State—including considera- 


tion of the Christian view of the State, of the 
claims of the contemporary State, and of the 
Christian conception of freedom of conscience. 
3. The Church, Community, and State, in relation 
to the Social Order—including the various new 
proposals for the regulation of man’s economic 


life. 


4. The Church, Community, and State, in relation 


to Education. This commission will deal with the 
particularly acute and pressing difficulties which 
have arisen as the State has increased its claims 
over the whole of the citizen’s outlook and train- 
ing. 
5. The Universal Church and a World of Nations— 
nationalism, international relations, the Church as 
a supra-national society, Christianity and war. 
For more than three years, several hundred 
thinkers in various countries have been engaged in 
an intensive study of the subjects to be considered. 
Due to the existence of the Department of Research 
in Geneva, a greater thoroughness of preparation 
than for any other conference has been made pos- 
sible. Eleven volumes of resource material are already 
in process of printing, and will constitute “the most 
comprehensive summary ever made of the problem 
of the Church in human society.” There will be an 
unprecedented pooling of thought and experience 
between churches. The German and Russian church 
have already been in the firing line, while the Amer- 
ican and British churches are as yet comparatively 
unscathed. Representatives are to be included from 
the churches of Asia, Africa, and South America. 
In discussing the “Why” of the Oxford Confer- 
ence, Sir Walter Moberly* says that the term 
“Christendom” once meant something; it meant that 


*Christian Century, March 3, 1937. 
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the European nations were held together by a com- 
mon body of moral and religious convictions. To- 
day, that is changed. In Russia, Germany, and Italy, 
violently as they are opposed to one another, their 
real religions, the creeds by which they live and die, 
are their economic systems—communism, fascism, 
nazism. These creeds may be false and narrow, but, 
rightly or wrongly, “their adherents are convinced 
that they understand the order of things and what 
they are in the world for; and that is one con- 
spicuous reason why these people are so effective 
and formidable in action.” 

Sir Walter Moberly continues with the statement 
that there are three possibilities before the world: 
civilization may collapse and crash; the world may 
go pagan and adopt one of the new faiths; there may 
be a Christian revival on a scale and of an intensity 
of which there is as yet little obvious sign. 

Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen, in writing of “The 
Meaning of Oxford, 1937,” * says: 


“No one who tests the pulse of contemporary feeling can 
have failed to note signs of a reviving interest in the Church. 
For some years, it has been possible to summarize typical 
student attiudes toward Christianity in two phrases—steadily 
deepening interest in religion, steadily deepening indifference 
to the institutions of religion. To those two characteristics a 
third must now be added—a feeling out after ‘the Church.’ 


“In part the turning toward the Church is one phase of a 
reviving interest in worship. And this is among the most 
unmistakable features of the contemporary scene. . . . This 
leads to the Church, the only fully satisfying locus of wor- 
ship as well as a treasure-house of materials for worship. 

“In part it springs from a rediscovery of the riches of the 
past. Or, more accurately, a ‘feeling out after’ such a re- 
discovery. Not a few students today, and they among the 
more mature, seek a firm grounding for Christian living, not 
within the life of modern culture or even of the traditional 
Protestantism in which their parents were brought up, but 
in the rich, deep stream of cumulative experience which has 
flowed down nineteen centuries toward us. They would find 
a place within that tradition and drink deep of its wisdom 
and its faith. 

“But there is a far deeper spring of the contemporary 
reaching out toward the Church. It is partly a reflection of 
the dominant temper of the times, it is also an instinctive 
defense against the supreme menace of the times. In a day 
of mounting totalitarianism, when men’s minds, their con- 
sciences and even their lives are more and more conscripted 
in servitude to the nationalistic State, how shall those things 
for which we most care—freedom of speech, tolerance, 
spiritual liberty, world brotherhood—survive, unless they 
secure a more effective champion which will, if need be, 
stand resolutely over against the State and every pressure of 
organized coercion in defense of the life of the spirit? And 
where can such a champion be discovered—convinced, ex- 
perienced, indomitable—unless it be the Church? A recovery 
of the Church is a necessity for the life of religion in our 


day. More than that; it is a necessity for the survival of 
civilization.” 


*Federal Council Bulletin, March, 1937. 
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In discussing “The Church’s Message to the 
World,” + T. S. Eliot says: 


“I want to suggest that a task for the church in our age js 
a more profound scrutiny of our society, which shall start 
from the question: To what depth is the foundation of oy; 
society not merely neutral but positively anti-Christian? 

“It ought not to be necessary for me to insist that the 
final aims of the churchman and the aims of the secular 
reformer are very different. So far as the aims of the latter 
are for true social justice, they ought to be comprehended in 
those of the former.” 


It is not enough, he says, for us to see the suffer- 
ing, the injustice, and the evil in the world, and to 
attack them. We must know why these things are 
wrong, and only theology can tell us this. 


“If this is a world in which I, and the majority of my 
fellow beings, live in that perpetual distraction from God 
which exposes us to the one great peril, that of final and 
complete alienation from God after death, there is some 
wrong which I must try to put right.” 


It is not the business of the church to move either 
in the realm of sociology or of economics, but it is 
the business of the church to say what is wrong and 
inconsistent with Christian doctrine. He closes with 
this statement: 


“And here is the perpetual message of the church—to 
affirm, to teach, and to apply true theology. We cannot be 
satisfied to be Christians at our devotions and merely secular 
reformers all the rest of the week, for there is one question 
we need to ask ourselves every day and about whatever 
business. The church has to perpetually ask this question: 
To what purpose were we born? What is the end of man?” 


It is hoped that the influence of the Oxford Con- 
ference may extend far beyond the ranks of scholars 
and church leaders—that all over the country groups 
will be responding to the demands of the crisis and 
seizing the occasion to study the tremendous issues 
involved. 


We give a list of books which have been written 
with the Oxford Conference in mind: 


William Adams Brown: Church and State in Con- 
temporary America, $2.75 


Adolph Keller: Church and State on the European 
Continent, $2.50 


William Paton: Christianity in the Eastern Con- 
flicts; A Study in Christianity, Communism, 
and Nationalism in Asia. 


Henry Smith Leiper: Christ's Way and the 
World’s, $.90 or $.65 


(Continued on page 379) 


+Christian Century, April 7, 1937. 
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World Alliance of Presbyterian and 


Reformed 


ELIGIOUS freedom in a day when it is in peril 
will be proclaimed at the 15th quadrennial 
Council of the World Alliance of Presbyterian 

and Reformed Churches, to be held June 23-29, 1937, 
in the Presbyterian Church of St. Andrew and St. 
Paul, Montreal. Delegates from all parts of the world 
will hear addresses, under the general theme, “The 
Church in the Modern World,” on the Church in its 
relations to human rights in industry, international 
responsibilities, freedom in worship and education, 
the Christian message, and Christian missions. They 
will also draft and discuss a pronouncement by the 
Council on these and similar topics. 


Distinguished Church leaders from many lands 
will address the Council. They include, among 
others: 


The Rev. Dr. Professor G. H. C. Macgregor, of Glasgow. 

The Rev. Professor Haitjema, of Groningen, Netherlands. 

The Rev. Dr. Robert Calder Gillie, of Bath, England. 

The Rev. Dr. Pasteur Grosjean, of Paris. 

The Rev. Dr. Adolf Keller, of Geneva, Switzerland. 

The Rev. Dr. Elijah E. Kresge, of Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

The Rev. Dr. Edgar F. Romig, of New York. 

Professor Herbert L. Stewart, of Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Lord Tweedsmuir (John Buchan), Governor-General of 
Canada. 

Principal Robert Charles Wallace, of Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Ontario. 

The Rev. Dr. Stuart C. Parker, of Toronto. 

The Rev. Dr. G. H. Donald, of Montreal, minister of the 
Church which entertains the Council. 

Principal William A. Curtis, of Edinburgh, president of 
the World Alliance. 

The Rev. W. H. Hamilton, M.A., of Edinburgh, general 
secretary of the Alliance. 

The Rev. F. D. Langlands, B.D., of Galashiels, Scotland. 

The Rev. W. T. Elmslie, M.A., of London. 

The Rev. Professor G. T. Thomson, of Edinburgh. 

The Very Rev Dr. A. F. Moody, of Belfast, Ireland. 


The Montreal Council will mark the Diamond 
Jubilee of the World Alliance, which held its first 
Council at Edinburgh in 1877. The 1933 quadrennial 
meeting was at Belfast, and that of 1929 at Boston. 

More than 200 elected delegates from 20 com- 
munions will attend the Montreal gathering. Ger- 
many, South Africa, Holland, India, China, Ceylon 
and other lands will be represented, besides Great 
Britain, Ireland, Canada and the United States of 

merica. 


Presbyterian and Reformed womanhood will have 
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its first organic connection with the World Alliance 
at the Montreal Council. As at previous quadrennial 
gatherings, the International Union of Women’s 
Home and Foreign Missionary Societies is to hold a 
separate meeting at Montreal, but this year the Union 
will be officially recognized as the women’s organi- 
zation of the Alliance. This is a result of action taken 
at New York in February by the Western (Ameri- 
can) Section of the World Alliance, on a remit from 
the Belfast Council. Miss Bessie MacMurchy, of 
Toronto, is the president of the Women’s Inter- 
national Union. 

The Rev. Mrs. Edith Martin, the second woman 
ordained to the ministry in Scotland, will be among 
the delegates at Montreal from the United Free 
Church of Scotland. Other Council delegates of un- 
usual background are the Rev. Professor Francis 
Zilka of the University of Prague, Czechoslovakia; 
the Rev. Pastor Steiner, editor of The Reformierte 
Kirchenzeitung, weekly organ of the Evangelical 
Confessional group in Germany; and T. H. Sun, of 
China. 

As president and vice president for the next four 
years the Montreal Council is expected to elect the 
Rev. Dr. Robert Laird, of Toronto, and the Rev. Dr. 
G. H. Donald, of Montreal, respectively. These 
ministers were nominated, according to custom, by 
the Western Section at its New York meeting in 
February. 

The president of the Western Section, which has 
charge of arrangements for the Council at Montreal, 
is the Rev. Dr. Henry B. Master, of Philadelphia, 
1936-1937 Moderator of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A. 

The full name of the World Alliance is The 
Alliance of Reformed Churches Throughout the 
World Holding the Presbyterian System. 

More than 60,000,000 Church members through- 
out the world are represented by the delegates at 
Montreal. 


NSS Ai cin coh ened maces 10,500,000 
WIEN ak ems et alan aan ela ohn ace 2,500,000 
England and Wales ............+..++55: 1,000,000 
EEE dhe sy dedhicknndd ates ves ceded oe 450,000 
i ae ee ee ee ore en ee 5,000,000 
Continental Europe ...........+.++++++5 35,000,000 
Asia, Africa, Latin America, West Indies, 
ITE Soc g falc os ages Sa0d 05'S 6,250,000 
PERERA cc anette eas cee ecd tamed slesen 60,700,000 





REMEMBER! Raising the $3,000,000 for the establishing of the Ministers’ Annuity Fund 
is our Church’s great unfinished task for 1937. 
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MONTREAT in 1937 


HE many friends of Montreat will be glad to 

learn of the fine program to be offered there in 

July and August of this year. Seven conferences 
make up the Montreat season. 

The conference on Christian Education and Min- 
isterial Relief, with Dr. H. H. Sweets, Executive 
Secretary, as director, begins July 2 and ends July 
6. The General Assembly’s Advisory Committee of 
Christian Education and the twenty-fourth annual 
meeting of the Presbyterian Educational Association 
of the South meet at the same time. Dr. Charles F. 
Diehl, President of Southwestern, Memphis, will 
make the president’s address the first evening of the 
conference. Dr. U. S. Gordon, Gainesville, Fla., will 
have the Bible hour. Dr. Henry C. Link, author of 
the book now being so widely read, The Return to 
Religion, Dr. Hugh T. Kerr, Pittsburgh, and Dr. F. 
H. Caldwell, President of Louisville Presbyterian 
Seminary, are also on the list of speakers. Confer- 
ences of the various educational groups will be held 
and the educational work and responsibility of the 

ods and the entire Church will be studied and 
plans for the future outlined. The theme of the con- 
ference is “Our Common Aim—The Development 
of Christian Personality.” 

The Auxiliary Training School, with Miss Janie 
W. McGaughey, Secretary of Woman’s Work, as 
director, covers July 7-14. The Silver Anniversary 
of the Auxiliary will be fittingly observed. Rev. 
William M. Elliott, Jr., Atlanta, will lead the Bible 
hour. The Sunday preachers will be Dr. H. H. 
Thompson, Bristol, Tenn., and Dr. R. O. Flinn, At- 
lanta. A fine list of teachers has been secured for 
the courses that will be offered and special con- 
ferences for the various groups have been arranged. 
A number of home and foreign missionaries will be 
heard at vespers and in other parts of the program. 
Miss Yosko Saito of Japan will give another of her 
splendid vocal recitals. One of the most interesting 
of the features of this year will be the dedication of 
the new building, the World Fellowship House, 
which will then be well on the way to completion. 

The Young People’s Leadership School (July 15- 
23) will be directed by Rev. Wallace M. Alston, 
Director of Young People’s Work, Richmond, Va. 
With a personnel restricted to members of Synod 
Councils, this school has for its aim the training of 
young people for the task of leadership in their re- 
spective synods. There will be units of study on 
Our Church Program, the Bible, and the Applica- 
tion of the Mind and Spirit of Christ in Everyday 
Living, in line with the theme, “Facing Today with 
the Living Christ.” There will be a number of 
speakers from our own Church, and in addition Dr. 


By Rev. J. Gray McAL.ister, DD.,, 
Program Manager 


H. I. Donnelly of Princeton Seminary and Dr. Frank 
D. Getty, Director of Young People’s Work in the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 

The Montreat Leadership School (July 23-August 
6) will be directed by Dr. Edward D. Grant, 
Executive Secretary of Publication, Richmond, 
Va. The school has been broadened to include 
courses for every type of Church leader, including 
ministers, superintendents, auxiliary officers, elders, 
deacons, local directors of religious education, young 
people’s leaders, and all others in positions of respon- 
sibility in our Presbyterian congregations. There 
will be an unusually fine staff of teachers. The Bible 
hour will be led the first week of the school by Dr. 
J. P. Love of Louisville Presbyterian Seminary, and 
the second week by Dr. Charles L. King of Hous- 
ton, Tex.; Dr. H. F. Branch of Tuscaloosa, Ala., will 
during the first week present a series of addresses 
on “The Story Behind the Bible,” to be followed 
the second week by Dr. L. A. Weigle of Yale Divin- 
ity School in a series of addresses on “Evangelism and 
Christian Education.” Another outstanding speaker 
of this period will be Dr. H. I. Donnelly of Princeton 
Seminary. 

The General Missions Conference (August 8-18) 
will have as its Bible-hour teacher Dr. Stuart Nye 
Hutchison, Pittsburgh. Rev. Claude H. Pritchard, 
Educational Secretary of Home Missions, Atlanta, 
will be Director of the Home Missions Section 
(August 8-11) of the conference. The Sunday 
preachers will be Dr. J. B. Bisceglia, Kansas City, 
and Dr. John Crockett, “Bishop of the Ozarks.” 
There will be addresses by Dr. William P. Shriver, 
Secretary of the National Board of Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., missionary 
speakers at the Vesper services, movies of home- 
mission work, programs by a group of Indian girls 
from the Presbyterian College of Oklahoma and the 
Highland Folk Singers of Guerrant, Ky., and a series 
of afternoon addresses on the physical and emotional 
development of children, by Dr. Frank Howard 
Richardson, distinguished author and child specialist 
of New York, Black Mountain, and Montreat. 

The Foreign Missions Section (August 12-18) of 
the conference will be directed by Dr. H. Kerr 
Taylor, Educational Secretary of Foreign Missions, 
Nashville. A special opportunity will be offered to 
our pastors and laymen to meet personally and to 
hear a number of men and women who are serving 
as missionaries in distant lands. The program of 
the day includes a worship period, a missionary 
period, the platform Bible hour, the forum hour, and 
the night service. Vital and interesting features of 
this period will be the address of Bishop Arthur J. 
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Moore, missionary bishop of the M. E. Church, 
South, who has charge of the work of his denomina- 
ion in the Far East and in other lands, and the 
address of Dr. C. Darby F ulton, our Executive Secre- 
ary of Foreign Missions, who will speak on our 
work in the Japanese Empire and China, from which 
art of the world he will just have returned. 

The Montreat Bible Conference (August 19-29) 
will be featured by the addresses of a number of 
outstanding men. Those already secured are Dr. W. 
Taliaferro Thompson, Professor of Religious Educa- 
tion in Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, 
Va; Dr. Frank H. Caldwell, President of Louisville 
Presbyterian Seminary, Ky.; Dr. Peter H. Marshall, 
pastor of the Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Dr. Joseph R. Sizoo, pastor of the 
Collegiate Church of St. Nicholas, New York City, 
and an author of distinction; Dr. John Everington, 
widely-traveled lecturer of England and America; 
Dr. Robert E. Speer of New York, among the most 
distinguished of the religious writers and platform 
speakers of our time; and Dr. George W. Truett, 
pastor of the First Baptist Church of Dallas, Tex., 
President of the Baptist World Alliance, and one of 
the foremost preachers of the English-speaking 
world, who strongly hopes to return from a preach- 
ing mission in Europe in time to participate in the 
closing part of our Bible Conference. 

The Presbyterian Ministers’ Forum (August 22- 
28), with Dr. J. W. Jackson of Columbia, S. C., as 
chairman, will include open forums on vital topics; 
reviews and discussions of new books; and special 
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addresses to ministers. A fine and representative 
number of speakers will take part in the Forum this 
year. 


The summer Music Festival, on Saturday night, 
August 21, will be directed by Mr. Crosby Adams 
(with Mrs. Adams as accompanist) and Mrs. Sinclair 
Tebo, all well-known in the world of music. 


With unusually attracive rates on railway and bus 
lines and at the Montreat hotels and boarding homes, 
Montreat anticipates the best season in its history. 
For literature or additional information write Presi- 
dent R. C. Anderson, Montreat, N. C. 


Let me add a personal word. In 1925, when Dr. 
Walter L. Lingle, after a notable record, found he 
could not longer continue as chairman of the Mon- 
treat Program Committee and platform manager of 
the Montreat Conferences, I agreed to try out the 
work for thirty days—and have kept it for a dozen 
years, holding both offices for nine years and that of 
program manager for the last three. I have now 
found it necessary, on account of other special and 
pressing demand, to lay down the work and so to 
sever my Official connection with the Montreat pro- 
gram. I am happy to say that Dr. John W. Caldwell, 
pastor of the Montreat Presbyterian Church and 
vice-chairman of the Montreat Program Committee, 
has accepted the position as platform manager of the 
Montreat Conferences for the coming season. I can- 
not wish for him anything finer than the con- 
tinuance of the splendid codperation extended to me 
the past twelve years. 





One Girl and Her F wher 


IS The Exile, Pearl Buck wrote an idealized pic- 
ture of her mother, a remarkable record of a life 

_With a high purpose, the picture of a devoted 
missionary. One is conscious at times that the 
daughter is weaving into the picture her own sophis- 
lication; and it is difficult to conceive of Mrs. 
Sydenstricker as a mere exile. But the charm and 
self-sacrifice of her character are beautifully por- 
trayed. In striking contrast is the picture drawn of 
the father. With him, understanding sympathy and 
love for the children are conspicuous by their 
absence; his mind is wholly on his work; and the 
mother is forced to fend alone for the welfare of the 


oe 
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Rev. H. Kerr Taylor, D.D., was formerly a missionary in China, 
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A REVIEW OF FIGHTING ANGEL 
By H. Kerr Taytor* 


children, often in spite of the opposing ideas of the 
father. 

In Fighting Angel, the author attempts to rescue 
her father from the very unfavorable position in 
which her former book had placed him. Former 
friends and associates of Dr. Absalom Sydenstricker, 
whose name by the way is changed to “Andrew” in 
the book, would scarcely be willing to associate with 
his memory the wholly stubborn, awkward, ruth- 
lessly Teuton spirit that is described. True they do 
speak of him as an intense individualist, but the repu- 
tation they like to preserve for him is “that prince of 
itinerators.” All that his daughter says of his pro- 
digious labor through fifty years is true. Round about 
Sutsien and Suchowfu and Haichow and Tsing- 
Kiang-pu he preached the gospel; and he made it his 
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aim and accomplishment to build on no other man’s 
foundation. He was a veritable giant in that. 

As one reads this book, he realizes that for the 
author the norm of what missionary work ought to 
be, indeed of religion itself, is that which lies in her 
own mind and heart. It is well to remember that. 
But one should also remember that she is not now a 
missionary; she resigned that service and now lives 
on an estate in Pennsylvania and in an apartment in 
New York; her Board courteously accepted her 
resignation. One gathers from the reading of this 
book that the service and demands of a missionary 
career were not at all to her liking. 

It is difficult to understand just what, in spite of 
her 17th century Biblical and theological language, 
she really believes about God or prayer or the 
uniqueness of Jesus, not to speak of the reality of 
sin. There are times when the missionary wonders 
where her sympathies are. I rather believe the hard- 
boiled, anti-religious river captain, whom she so 
graphically describes would also wonder about that 
sometimes. 

She is pitifully disloyal to her father’s and her own 
friendships. If she cannot agree with the thing for 
which they gave their lives, she should at least not 
spread abroad a perverted estimate of them. She said 
some of them made mistakes and even sinned. They 
themselves would not deny that. Still, the ratio of 
some of the things she describes and the other things 
of magnificent worth in this group of consecrated 
men and women would be about in the ratio of one 
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to ten thousand. To one at all familiar with mis. 
sionary life, her criticisms and strictures are often 
palpably absurd. 

Her descriptions of missionary sacrifice, loneliness 
hardships, courage, and fortitude are not to be ex. 
celled. Would that every speaker and writer on this 
theme were given the ability that she has. And one 
feels the accuracy of her descriptions of Chinese life, 
villages, dogs, gambling, the opening of Mont. 

omery Ward boxes, and missionary problems 
which a fearfully close economic scale involves, No- 
where have I ever read a more thrilling and accurate 
account of those fateful days of the siege of Nan- 
king in 1928. That description is the best thing in the 
book. 

But, in spite of all she says about her father, one 
cannot but—even through these pages—respect and 
in a sense love the old man. He deserves a better 
historian. His soul was not the petty thing here 
described, nor was his environment. One sees from 
one’s position in life just what one looks for, I sup- 
pose. As the rhyme has it: 


Between optimist and pessimist 
The difference is droll: 
The optimist sees the doughnut, 
The pessimist the hole. 


Missionary life is not an exile. It isn’t a duress. It 
is a glad privilege, in spite of its hardships. That is 
what the missionaries have been ceaselessly telling us. 
And from the looks of their faces we believe it. 











Gifts to the Churches 


The average Protestant church member in the United States contributed 18 cents more to his 
denomination last year than he did in the preceding 12 months, according to a survey conducted by 
the United Stewardship Council among 21 major Protestant denominations. The survey shows that 
the average per capita gift in 1936 for all purposes was $12.28, as compared with $12.10 in 1935. Of 
the $12.28, the amount devoted to congregational expenses was $1.07. The average per capita gifts 
of some of the denominations for 1936 are as follows: Church of the Nazarene, $25.55; United 
Presbyterian, $22.71; Reformed Church in America, $21.71; North Moravian, $20.19; Presbyterian 
(Southern), $19.69; Presbyterian (Northern), $19.22; Evangelical, $18.83; Congregational and 
Christian, $15.89; Protestant Episcopal, $15.35; Methodist Episcopal, $14.28; Synodical Lutheran 
Conference, $13.39; United Lutheran Church, $13.14; Northern Baptist, $13.08; American Lutheran 
Conference, $13.04; Evangelical Synod of N. A., $12.96; United Brethren, $11.12; Church of the 
Brethren, $9.19; Methodist Episcopal, South, $9.17—Methodist Protestant Recorder. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


WM. T. BAKER, Book Editor 


Richmond, Virginia 

















IMPORTANT 


Every new book in the following list may be secured from the Presbyterian Book Stores, Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Texas. 
While, by General Assembly order we cannot assume the responsibility for any of these reviews, we gladly present them to you 
in the hope that the comments and impressions of these Presbyterian leaders may guide you in your future book purchases. 


Books Received: 

Making Marriage Christian, by Storther A. Campbell, 
DD. Judson Press. 129 pages. $1.00. 

Religious Myth and Tradition, by Erwin Goodenough. 
Yale University Press. 97 pages. $1.50. 

AYear With the Children, by Edward M. Noyes. Cokes- 
bury Press. 152 pages. $1.25. 

Crusade Songs, by Christian Publication, Inc. 104 pages. 15¢. 

Hymns of the Christian Life, by Christian Publication, 
Inc. 470 pages. 85¢. 

An Outline of Personal Prayer, by Frank E. Wilson. 
Moorehouse Publishing Co. 80 pages. 25¢. 


A review of the following books will be found in 
ONWARD: 
May 2— ‘ 

Spanish Ingots, by Commander Edward Ellsburg. Dodd, 
Mead & Company. $2.00. 


May 23— 

Little Known Women of the Bible, by Elveen Harrison. 
Round Table Press. $1.25. 
June 13— 

Ghosts and Goblins, by Wilhemina Harper. E. P. Dutton. 
$2.00. 


Boris, Grandson of Baldy, by Esther B. Darling. Penn 
Publishing Co. $2.00. 


June 27— 


Bob Wakefield, Naval Aviator, by Blaine and Dupont 
Miller. Dodd, Mead & Company. $2.00. 


THE SINS THAT CRUCIFIED HIM. By Robert B. 

Whyte, D.D. Fleming H. Revell. 80 pages. $1.00. 

Five worth-while sermons by the minister of The Old 
Stone (First Presbyterian), Cleveland. In these, he seeks to 
show that the death of Christ was “the result not of sin in 
a general sense but of particular sins which are still tragically 
prevalent in human society.” Envy, as revealed by the high 
Piiests, revenge, as seen in Judas, slander, as portrayed by 
the mob, and the moral lassitude of Pilate, are described as 
the sins that led to the Supreme Tragedy. The author’s 
analysis of Pilate’s dilemma is the best sermon of the lot— 
but they are all worth reading. 

Avpert KisstineG, Jacksonville, Fla. 


JESUS CHRIST OUR LORD. By Otto Justice Baab. Abing- 
don Press. 204 pages. $1.75. 
The author of this book writes from a quite liberal point 
or view, with the purpose of setting forth “the divinity of 
In terms that have definite meaning and value for 
modern men.” By “divinity” he does not mean deity in the 
accepted use of that term. The book is thoughtfully and 
ppealingly written—a reconstruction and interpretation of 


the Jesus of the New Testament as a revelation of God, 
“whose chief function is the creation of enriching associations 
between persons.” Jesus “believed himself divine in the sense 
of his special mission and purpose of establishing the King- 
dom. It is hard to imagine his acceptance of the Johannine 
idea of a metaphysical oneness between himself and deity.” 
To be saved and to be a Christian means to surrender self 
wholly to Christ’s spirit of inclusive love, which will express 
itself in passionate commitment to the cause of social, eco- 
nomic, and racial righteousness, and absolute pacifism. The 
chapters on Christ and the Economic Order, Christ and War, 
Christ and Race Relations, and Christ and Sex Relations will 
be found very suggestive and thought-provoking. 
DonaLp W. RicnHarpson, Richmond, Virginia. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF LIFE. By Rufus M. Jones. Cokes- 
bury Press. 214 pages. $2.00. 

The spiritual insight of Rufus Jones has enriched the 
thinking of the Christian world. The Cole Lectures for 
1936, published under the title of Some Problems of Life, 
reveal in living words the eternal principles of significant 
living. Profound problems of ethical value, personal worth, 
human motivation, and individual freedom challenge the 
author’s great gifts to a magnificent display of reason and 
devotion. Dr. Jones possesses the talent of every true prophet 
—ability to discuss the abiding issues of life in simple but 
stirring language. These lectures face honestly all the facts 
brought to light by the advance of modern man. But so 
masterful is the interpretation of their bearing upon religion 
that the message of Jesus appears even more reasonable and 
winsome. Reading this book will strengthen faith and renew 
the will. 

P. H. Gwynn, Jr., Davidson, N. C. 


PRINCIPLES OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. By George 
Herman Fickes, Ph.D. Fleming H. Revell Company. 246 
pages. $2.00. 

The author, who is a professor of Religious Education at 
Lafayette College, has given us quite a comprehensive and 
scholarly book from the conservative viewpoint. Its range 
is so broad, however, that it is almost too condensed to be 
interesting for private reading, and it could be used as a 
textbook only when considerably amplified by the teacher. 
A well chosen bibliography at the end of each chapter would 
provide the additional materials necessary. There is hardly 
a subject related to religious education which is not touched 
on. History, principles, general psychology, child and 
adolescent psychology, the new psychology, motivation, 
play, the curriculum, principles of learning and methods of 
teaching—these and many other subjects are dealt with at 
greater or less length. Dr. Fickes has rendered a real service 
in emphasizing that our work in religious education should 
not fall below public-school standards. 

W. Ta iaFerro THompson, Richmond, Virginia. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND RELIGIOUS ORIGINS. By Thomas 
Hywel Hughes. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 242 pages. $2.25. 


This excellent little book is by the principal of the Scottish 
Congregational College, Edinburgh. Its author has been a 
favorite teacher of many students from our Church in recent 
years. Here we find a fine, scholarly, conservative treatment 
of the origin and nature of religion in the light of psychol- 
ogy. Principal Hughes recognizes the limitations of psychol- 
ogy as “an exact science.” The conclusions of the leading 
psychologists are reviewed. He shows their inadequacy when 
they seek “to explain religion and its origins in man naturally, 
without reference to anything supernatural.” He is willing 
to apply the theory of evolution to religion, but not to 
assume that, if it can be shown to originate and function 
according to the established laws, the need for God has been 
eliminated. “The deep in God calls to the deep in man... .” 
He has excellent chapters on the Nature of Religion, and 
The Rise of Religious Ideas—God, Worship, Sacrifice, Im- 
mortality. 


James Appiesy, Maxton, North Carolina. 


A PROGRAM OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. By J. M. 
Price, L. L. Carpenter, A. E. Tibbs. Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 288 pages. $2.50. 

This book undertakes the difficult task of covering the 
whole field of Religious Education in the local church, and 
does it well. It is full of helpful suggestions. It is written 
primarily for the Baptist Church, and there are a number 
of chapters in the book that deal exclusively with organiza- 
tions within that denomination. Other denominations, how- 
ever, will find many worth-while suggestions for their work. 
The first part of the book on the General Activities, the 
chapters on Vacation Church School, the Weekday Bible 
School, and Boy Scouts, are especially helpful. The book is 
very sane and practical in its presentation and will be a 
worth-while addition to any worker’s library. 


O. C. WituiaMson, High Point, N. C. 


MAKING A GO OF MARRIAGE. By Elmer E. Ferris. 
The John C. Winston Co. 252 pages. $1.50. 


Dr. Ferris deals wisely, reverently, interestingly, inspir- 
ingly with the whole question of marriage and the major 
problems that have put strain upon, or broken, the marriage 
relation in these last decades. He illustrates his points out 
of a rich personal experience and a wide acquaintance with 
students of this subject. His treatment often takes the form 
of a conversation between himself and an inquiring or in- 
formed person, which adds greatly to the interest of the 
reader. His discussion of the causes of divorce is especially 
thoughtful. I like his way of approach and his conclusions, 
except in the realm of religion, where he seems to be over- 


liberal. 
W. Ta tarerro THompson, Richmond, Virginia. 


A QUIET TALK ABOUT THE OLD BOOK. By S. D. 
Gordon. Fleming H. Revell Company. 42 pages. Price 6o¢. 
A booklet dealing in sketchy fashion with the unity, in- 

fluence, language, geography, and message of the Bible. Too 

sweeping for the skeptic, too brief for the student, it may 
provide a pleasant half-hour for the saint. 


Dwicut M. Cuatmers, Charlottesville, Virginia. 


THE FOUNDATIONS MUST STAND. By P. E. Kretz- 
mann. Concordia Publishing House. 107 pages. Price 75¢. 
The author is Professor of Theology in the Concordia 

Seminary (Lutheran), St. Louis, Missouri. The author 

states his purpose in these words: “The present study is an 
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attempt to set forth the meaning and scope of the inspiration 
of the Scriptures—by having the word of God speak itself.” 
The book is composed of six chapters dealing with, “The 
Issue at Stake,” “What the Bible Claims for Itself.” “Conch. 
sions Reached,” “The Voice of History,” “Answers to Ob- 
jections,” and “The Testimony of Others.” The author has 
done a vast amount of research work in gathering his mate. 
rial. It is a valuable treatment of the question of plenary 
and verbal inspiration, and is from the conservative point of 
view. 
D. T. Catpwett, Petersburg, Va, 


THE PERSIAN JOURNEY OF THE REVEREND ASH. 
LEY WISHARD AND HIS SERVANT FATHL By 
Elgin Groseclose. The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 259 pages. $2.50. 


This is the fictive narrative of a young missionary sent out 
to Persia by the wealthy, modernistic American “Church of 
the Age.” He goes out a devotee of the Promethian spirit of 
the West to carry hospitalization, sanitation, industrial edu- 
cation, socialization of opportunity—the whole modern 
materialistic civilization and success. After two years of 
language study and the erection of an elaborate and ex- 
pensive mission plant, he goes with his faithful servant on an 
extensive journey that he may get to know the land and the 
people. During the early part of this journey an accident 
deprived him of his expensive modern equipment. Dwelling 
among hostile Kurdish tribesmen, all his trappings of a 
mechanized civilization and his overbearing pride in his 
western heritage are cast aside. By experience and com- 
panionship with the people of the hills and plains he learns 
that his message must be the simplicities of Christ, His gospel 
of redemption. The book is written with an intimate knowl- 
edge of the Persian and Mohammedan background, and 
challenges the reader to serious thought. We cordially 
recommend it. 

Donatp W. Ricuarpson, Richmond, Virginia. 


LEXINGTON IN OLD VIRGINIA. By Henry Boley. 
Garrett & Massie. 228 pages. $3.00. 


This attractive volume by a native Lexingtonian, contain- 
ing forty-eight full-page pictures of historical scenes and 
people, should be of great interest to a wide circle. Although 
devoted chiefly to the town of Lexington, it necessarily in- 
cludes much of interest in the life of the early settlers in 
the Valley. Lexington is one of the strongholds of early 
Presbyterianism. It is the seat of Virginia Military Institute 
and Washington and Lee University. Washington, Lee, Jack- 
son, Maury, and many others are bound up intimately with 
its history. Part of the value of the book is that it quotes 
long extracts from early written sources picturing the re- 
ligious, educational, and social life of the section. 


James E. Bear, Richmond, Virginia. 


KILL OR CURE. By Muriel Lester. Cokesbury Press. 135 
pages. $1.00. 

Here is a little book full of personalities and a personality. 
Muriel Lester is an unusual woman. She has traveled widely 
and has lived her gospel as but few of us do. That will 
mean that she does not obtrude herself in what she writes. 
None the less we see her here, and the revelation of an 
intense character with a loving hatred of all evil is both 
inspiring and informing. The Christian of the future may 
not be exactly like Muriel Lester or Maude Royden, but 
the chances are that, if Christ has his way, women of this sort 
will come more and more to be respected and followed. 
War and poverty and prejudice must go, and this book will 
help drive them away. My advice is, “Buy it and read It. 

D. P. McGeacny, Decatur, Georgi. 
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Educational and Industrial Missions 


“Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have 


commanded you.” 


“A workman that needeth not to be ashamed.” 


‘Let him labour, working with his hands the thing which 
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“Teaching Them to Observe All Things” 


By C. L. 


Lhe portion of our Lord’s command, which is 
taken as a point of departure rather than as a 

text to be developed, makes it clear that the 
teaching function of the missionary must go hand in 
hand with the sacramental function. Our mission in 
Africa has by no means “run to seed on education” 
as is charged against other mission fields, but the 
educational work is one of the principal arms of 
evangelism. The Bible is not relegated to the side of 
the curricula in our schools, but it occupies the cen- 
ter of the curricula with well-planned Bible lessons 
adapted to the mental capacity and attainments of 
the pupil. 

Our educational program is absolutely necessary 
to the formation of a native ministry, who will carry 
out the formula laid down for the ministry in 
Ephesians 4: 1 1-14—the building up of Christ’s body, 
the church, as a well-developed organism. In the 
Africa of today, confused as it is by the influx of 
false religions, by secularistic ideas, as well as by 
revivals of animism in various forms, it is more than 
‘ver necessary to implant the Christian life and 
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* 
Pino - L. Crane, D.D., is an educational and evangelistic mis- 
P nary, located at Mutoto, Congo Belge, Africa. Dr. Crane is 
nincipal of the Morrison Bible School. 


CRANE* 


doctrine in the native people, that they may be “no 
more children, tossed to and fro, and carried about 
by every wind of doctrine.” But in the Congo the 
native has no prospect of Christian training save in a 
Protestant or Roman Catholic school. The schools 
of the colony are, by agreement with the present 
Pope and his predecessor, both in name and in fact 
Roman Catholic institutions. No other colonial 
schools exist in the Belgian Congo. While there are 
as yet no formal restrictions placed on Protestant 
educational work, nor on the teaching of religion in 
the schools, yet Protestants labor under the decided 
handicap of nonrecognition for their educational 
efforts, and the even greater handicap of a far more 
restricted financial budget. Since Roman Catholics 
receive very heavy subsidies for their educational 
work, they are able to provide much better educa- 
tional equipment, free tuition, free textbooks and 
school materials, and a very much larger number of 
missionary and native teachers. Protestant missions, 
however, could by no means leave the educational 
field to the Roman Catholic missions, since to do so 
would result in cutting off the supply of native 
evangelists at the source; and evangelism would be- 
come practically impossible, not only because the 
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source of supply would be cut off, but because the 
larger number of native pupils would become Roman 
Catholic converts. Likewise Protestants see no other 
justification for their educational work save the 
making of Christian natives. Nor can Protestants be 
charged with overlapping in effort, with intolerance, 
or proselytism, since in our own case, as well as in 
many others, the field was preémpted in the days 
when the Congo was not strictly a Belgian colony. 
Proselytism would have to take place, if the schools 
of Protestants were surrendered to the Romanists. 
There is no question that evangelistic and educa- 
tional work in Belgian Congo are Siamese twins, the 
killing of one of which would bring about the death 
of the other. 

The first and as yet the principal approach to the 
education of the masses in the outstations of our 
mission—and outstation work is far the larger part 
of that work—must be made through the native 
evangelist-teacher. In the Congo we are passing 
through that same stage of transition through which 
we passed in America, when nearly all schools were 
parochial schools with the pastor acting as principal 
of the school. The day may come in Africa when 
our mission can establish within easy reach of all its 
outstations the schools now being organized on a 
small scale and known as regional schools, under the 
direction of teachers trained in Christian normal 
schools, thus releasing our native evangelists for the 
work exclusively of pastoral duties and preaching. 
But with the present budget at such low ebb, no 
money is available for the support of a sufficient 
number of teachers for these schools, and the evan- 
gelist must be relied on to maintain the school work 
as well as the evangelistic work. From this it is 
readily seen that the Morrison Bible School occupies 
the central place in our educational system, since it 
supplies the preachers as well as the teachers for most 
of the mission’s outposts. 

The Bible School was founded at Luebo in 1913, 
with a small group of students from the four main 
stations then in existence, and in 1918 it was moved 
to Mutoto Station in the center of mission territory, 
taking the name of Dr. Wm. M. Morrison after his 
death. Passing through many vicissitudes, with lack 
of equipment, and beginning with only two mis- 
sionary teachers, it has grown into a much larger and 
finer institution, recognized as outstanding among 
Central Africa schools. A department was added 
about twelve years ago which we call the Woman’s 
School, the purpose of which is to train the wives of 
future evangelists as Bible women or as helpers to 
their husbands in evangelistic work among the native 
women. The ideal at Mutoto is to send out each 
student family as an evangelistic family, with the 
man and his wife as well as the children trained in 
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Christian instruction. The wife receives her trainin 
in the Women’s School, while the children receive 
theirs in the secondary schools of Mutoto Station, 
Those women who make sufficient advancement in 
their studies take further training in the Bible School 
with their husbands. 

The task of the Bible School, under present con- 
ditions, is necessarily twofold; it gives a four-year 
course to that group of men who have sufficient edu- 
cational background preliminary to a theological 
course, and it provides a special course for older men 
who have not had this background. With reference 
to this latter group, we should perhaps explain that 
many of the older men were among those who were 
sent out under the heavy pressure of demand for 
teachers in the outstations. The more recently estab- 
lished main stations were especially confronted with 
the demand for occupying their outstation territory 
as quickly as possible, and a large number of inade- 
quately trained evangelists were sent out. As recent 
years have seen more widespread education among 
the native youth in our section, with an increasing 
demand for instruction, these older evangelist- 
teachers found themselves under a handicap, and 
they themselves have pressed the plea for better 
training. Certain main stations have actually closed 
scores of their outstations at times, or have left them 
occupied by volunteer workers, in order to send 
their evangelists to Mutoto for further training. 
Owing to this fact the student body at the Morrison 
Bible School more than doubled in number in 1930, 
with nearly 300 students, most of whom were 
married men, in attendance until about 1935. With 
that year the number of students has gradually 
declined as these older men returned to their former 
posts. Many of them were given the regular four- 
year course of instruction, while others were enrolled 
in the Special Course. The Special Course is a two- 
year course designed especially for the men who 
have already labored as evangelists in the outstations 
for a period of years, and who study at the Bible 
School in “refresher courses” for a change. 

The regular course of four years is especially de- 
signed for the younger native ministers who have 
completed the work of the secondary schools. The 
fourth year is largely given to normal instruction, in 
view of the dual nature of the evangelist’s work as 
already mentioned, though instruction in Bible 1s 
continued throughout this fourth year. The school 
known as the First Degree School of Mutoto Station, 
and just off the compound of the station, is the prac- 
tice school for these students, as it corresponds more 
or less to the type of school the future evangelist 1s 
required to conduct at his outpost. As the name 
implies, the Morrison Bible School concentrates on 
Bible study through the use of textbooks and com- 
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re, 
mentaries covering practically the whole Bible. Our 
mission is almost unique in having more Biblical 
jiterature in a vernacular than almost any other 
mission in Africa. Courses are also given in church 
history, theology, preaching and pastoral work, per- 
sonal evangelism, and music. The music department, 
under the direction of Mr. McMurray, is very im- 
ortant, as it trains these future leaders to lead the 
native congregations in singing both in tune and in 
time. Natives in Africa love to sing, and good 
singing adds much to worship. The station doctor 
and nurse give lessons in hygiene and proper care of 
the body, and one of the most important phases of 
the Bible School instruction is in agriculture. Each 
student is given a field on his arrival at Mutoto, and 
he feeds himself and his family out of this field, 
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returning one of equivalent value at the end of his 
course. Personal evangelism and preaching occupy 
the time of the students, especially on Sundays, as 
their practical Christian work. About thirty small 
outposts adjacent to Mutoto are reached each Sun- 
day by the men from the two upper classes. 

As the rapid changes that have taken place in 
Africa have forced many changes in mission practice 
and policy, no one can predict just what the future 
holds in store, nor how we shall be called on to meet 
these problems. But of one thing we can rest assured: 
the need for the native ministry will never change. 
So the Morrison Bible School will be increasingly 
needed for the training of its men of God, “thor- 
oughly furnished unto all good works.” 





Innocuous Inanities of an Industrial Missionary 


By Wo. J. ANDERSON, JR.* 


6“ OW do you do, Reverend? How do you 
do, Doctor?” 

“Thank you! But I am not a Reverend, 
not a Doctor. Just a plain, ordinary layman, very 
ordinary.” 

“But I thought you were a missionary!” 

“So I am, after a fashion. I’m what they call an 
‘Industrial Missionary. I have been doing some 
building for the mission.” 

“Oh!” And they wander off in search of more 
interesting fish. 

* * a” ok * 


“We can build an Empire State Building in less 
time than it takes you to build a little bungalow out 
there. What's the matter with you! This money has 
been on hand for years and years.” 

Yes, we know it. But please don’t “rub it in.” We 
chafe under the delays as much as you do, or more. 

It is not because we give way unduly to our innate 
laziness or to our malaria-filled and quinine-shaken 
bodies. 

There are many factors that contribute to the 
very provoking delays in our building work, but 
three of the greatest hindrances are (1) our isolation 
and remoteness from the rest of the world, (2) the 
absence of materials on the field, and (3) the lack of 
skilled labor on the field. 

Here are a few examples: Funds were donated by 
dear friends for a certain group of buildings. Imme- 
diately we began making the plans for the buildings, 
and wrote to American manufacturers for informa- 
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: mers Wm. J. Anderson, Jr., is an industrial missionary located at 
ubondai, Congo Belge, Africa. 
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tion about certain special equipment that was to go 
into the buildings. After six or seven months, replies 
were received from America, and the manufacturers 
had not sent us what we asked for. The completion 
of the plans was held up for want of proper informa- 
tion. So we wrote again. Another six or seven 
months brought the correct information. Thus there 
was a delay of over a year before even the plans 
could be completed. Then all the orders for building 
materials and supplies were made up and mailed to 
Europe and America; and it was two years more 
before some of those supplies reached us. 

In another case, the roofing of a certain building 
sank in the river just before it reached us from 
Europe, and the building had to stand roofless for 
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many months, while more roofing was 
ordered from Europe. 

We have to make our own bricks 
and cut our own timber for all build- 
ings. The bricks and lumber are all 
produced slowly, laboriously, by hand, 
using unskilled native men, some of 
them cannibals. Here in America we 
shrink from having to rip a two-inch board by 
hand; but out there we have not only to rip all 
boards by hand but surface them by hand as well. 
And before we can do that, we have to produce them 
by ripping them by hand from great trees, three to 
six feet in diameter, of the very hardest kinds, so 
that the borers and termites will not destroy them 
rapidly. How slowly the saw creeps along! It seems 
to go up and down forever in the same place. But it 
is hard work, back-breaking work. Have you ever 
tried pulling one of those big six-foot rip saws 
through three feet of hard wood? 

This slow preparation and accumulation of brick 
and lumber, all by hand from beginning to end, 
using only raw Africans, is an exasperating and 
heart-breaking job. You can ask a native to do almost 
anything, and still retain his friendship, if you don’t 
ask him to work. But as soon as you insist on his 
really working for his money—you are not his 
friend any longer! 

Try to keep three hundred of them busy at the 
same time, doing some dozen different kinds of 
work, none of them knowing much if anything 
about what they are trying to do. Try making brick 
and burning them, using a bunch of men that have 
never worked for a white man before, and you will 
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find yourself rushing around twenty-four hours a 
day for days on end without a stop. And brick- 
making is just one line of the work that has to be 
kept going. 

Then try to build with those bricks, once they are 
burned and delivered by hand to the building site, 
again using natives, most of whom have never seen a 
mason’s trowel or level, and see how long it will take 
you to put up a building that looks like a building 
when it is finished. 

And then roof it and finish it inside and make 
furniture for it, all by hand, using natives that you 
have tried to train in the first principles of carpentry. 

But much has already been written about all this. 
You will have to go out there yourself and erect a 
building to really understand what it is like. 


* * * * * 


I don’t believe in evolution. Never did. And fif- 
teen years in Africa makes me believe in it still less. 
When one leaves a group of African workmen or 
turns one’s back upon them, their work rapidly 
approaches the zero limit. In going here and there 
about the “works,” I have longed for eyes in the 
back of my head, to see what those fellows behind 
(Continued on page 382) 
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The God of Daniel in Africa 
A Submerged Hippo and a Canoe full of Natives 


By JAMEs L. JAcKson* 


ECENTLY I heard a true story which sounds 
almost like an Old Testament story and which 
ought to interest you. Last August I itinerated 

among the people of the Bakele tribe, who spend 
several weeks during the year at the river fishing. 
The other day, the evangelist, Mashangola from the 
village of Makonga, came in and told me of an in- 
cident which happened since I visited his village. 

It seems that a group of men went to the river to 
fish, a few of them Christians and the others just 
ordinary villagers. Three young Christians paddled 
ina native canoe, which was really a long hollowed- 
out log. When they were in the midst of the river, a 
hippopotamus suddenly appeared under the canoe 
lifting it out of the water. The three natives fell into 
the water but finally swam safely to shore, while a 
crowd of their friends gave a yell from the beach. 
Meanwhile, the hippopotamus opened his mouth 
wide and bit down on the canoe, but when his 
hoped-for victims escaped, he tried to let go of the 
canoe and broke off a tooth, leaving it buried in the 
side of the canoe. 

When these Christian men reached shore, they 
were confronted by their non-Christian friends who 
had been watching the whole affair. “Oh, yes,” they 
sid, “you refused to participate in our fishing 
fetishes, because you say your God will take care 
of you, but He doesn’t seem to be doing it. If you 
had done as we did, depending upon the fetishes to 


*Rev. James L. Jackson is an educational missionary located at 
Bulape, Congo Belge, Africa. 


keep you safe, you wouldn’t have had trouble with 
that hippopotamus. That ought to be a warning to 
you.” 


But these men replied, “If God sees fit to call us 
now, then we are ready to go; or if He sees fit to 
let us live, it is well. We still believe in God.” 


The following morning, three non-Christians, 
who had been participating in the fishing medicine 
and depending upon it for their protection, paddled 
out in a canoe. After a time, a hippopotamus upset 
their canoe. The natives tried to escape, but one of 
them was caught by the hippopotamus and killed. 
His body was mangled. 


The evangelist said that this incident had strength- 
ened the faith of the Christians in his village, for they 
said, “Truly, God takes care of those who believe in 
Him.” He asked that a write-up of this incident be 
sent to the native monthly paper, the Luma Lua 
Bena Kasai, also asking that the readers turn to the 
book of Daniel and read how God took care of 
Daniel in the lions’ den. 


Mashangola is the evangelist who started the work 
in that village about five years ago. Through his 
efforts there are now twelve baptized Christians in 
his village and several others who attend catechumen 
classes looking forward to being received into the 
Church. He is one of many evangelists who are 
carrying the light of the gospel to these dark places 
in Africa, and who need the prayers and support of 
the Christians in America. 





Bible School in Chilpancingo 


By Auice J. McCLELLAND* 


N MOVING from our school into a house in 
Chilpancingo, much had to be done. First to 
make the house and yard a place we could call 
home. This being done I got my family together, 
and now have a real family, though Elena is not 
here. She felt a call to do evangelistic work in 
Cuernavaca field and so she is there. Dalinda and 
Celia are here. Dalinda does secretarial work mostly, 
and Celia helps the sick to get well physically and 


es 


a McClelland formerly had charge of the Wallace Institute at 
pe pancingn, but, since our schools in Mexico are closed, she has 
woved into Chilpancingo and is teaching in the Bible school which 
1S under Mr, Shelby’s leadership. 


spiritually. She has helped increase the population 
of Chilpancingo recently, presiding at two child- 
births. She did the work entirely unassisted and 
undirected by any doctor, so you see she is not a 
poor nurse. Eva, who serves the Lord as our cook, 
and her ten-year-old son complete the more or less 
permanent family. Jael, who does field work for the 
presbyterial, comes here to rest up between trips. 
Our family is larger right now, as I have eight 
girls of the Bible School with me. Formerly the 
Shelbys, Mr. Shelby and Margaret, took a group of 
boys and then a group of girls for their Bible courses, 
but this year they decided to try a mixed group. 
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They keep the boys and I have the girls. We like it 
immensely. It has worked beautifully so far. They 
have only four boys in the home, but two from town 
attend, so it makes fourteen. It is a pleasure having 
the girls in the home again. When they all get to 
having a good time laughing and talking and the 
parrot joins in the conversation, it sounds like old 
times when we had regular school. The fact of the 
business is that I have lived in some kind of a school 
ever since I was twelve years old, so it is not sur- 
prising that I enjoy the life. The young folks seem 
very much in earnest, too. One girl walked from 
her home up in the mountains, two whole days’ 
journey. She and her father came alone, sleeping at 
night by the side of the path in the forest. 

My part of the instruction is a course in church- 
school methods and a study of the Life of our Lord. 
One youth has finished the secondary school and he 
is the highly educated member of the class. Some 
can hardly read, and their writing is queer enough. 
One spelt the word “hymn” (which is “himno” in 
Spanish) “igno.” If she hadn’t put the number of the 
hymn after it, I couldn’t have guessed what she 
meant at all. I’m gradually learning how to manage a 
group like this. My association in school work has 
been with children above the fourth grade who were 
being taught grammar all the time. Their spelling 
was bad enough. Last year, with a group of young 
men who could barely read, I gave some topics out 
and told them to write a composition of 200 words. 
Don Eliud, a man who has done fine work as a lay 
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preacher, handed me a paper with about fifteen 
words on it, so badly written and spelled that I coulg 
hardly make it out. I wept over it! Think of a man 
with that little schooling doing successful pastoral 
work! When I remembered that I’d been going to 
school off and on all my life I felt that I had done 
precious little in comparison. 

I have gotten better results this year, however, My 
command of the variety of Spanish which is used in 
this region is growing. It is a mixture of Castilian 
and the ancient Aztec, with some quite original turns 
and twists of provincialisms that give a savor all its 
own. I have consciously cultivated it, with slang 
phrases and all, because I can make myself under- 
stood better that way. And I have made them under- 
stand. This week we have studied Passion Week, 
and, as we read the Gospels in the class, they taking 
turns, as I called on them, and I explained the diff 
cult places, practically every one of them sat there 
wiping the tears from their eyes. I remember par- 
ticularly the youngest one, a pretty girl of fifteen. 
She hardly took her eyes off of me during the class 
period, and the distress that was painted on her sweet 
face made me sorry that she should suffer, but | 
believe it is “godly sorrow” and worth it to her. 
I hope to make the Resurrection as real to them, and 
be allowed to see their joy. 

We have the classes in our school chapel. This 
home-making for the girls and the two classes daily 
about take up my time, and I do not expect to do 
much else till June when the courses end. 





Golden Opportunities at Golden Castle College 


By RutH BuckLaAnp* 


66 HAT beautiful place did God make as a 
home for Adam and Eve?” asked the 
teacher. 

“The Garden of Sweden,” was the reply of a 
bright (?) pupil during Bible hour in one of our 
younger classes at Golden Castle some time ago. 

Giggles from the rest of the class showed that they 
recognized this answer as a mistake, but a small 
amount of questioning would soon have revealed 
their own meagre knowledge of the Old Testament 
stories with which we ourselves are so familiar. It 
was the beginning of the school year and these pupils 
were being introduced to the Old Testament for the 
first time. The great majority of our students at 
Golden Castle College come from non-Christian 
homes and until the time they enter our school have 


*Miss Buckland is an evangelistic and educational missionary 
located at Nagoya, Japan. 


never heard of the Bible, the true God, or salvation 
through Jesus Christ. What an opportunity this gives 
us to lead these young girls into the Way of Life! 

Fortunately there are several factors that favor us 
in this work. In the first place, we have no trouble 
in getting pupils to fill the school. There was a tune 
when Golden Castle College had to fight for its very 
existence. In those early days it had to meet the 
indifference of the average citizen, who thought 
higher education for women a useless waste, and it 
had to combat the active antagonism of Buddhist 
leaders, who opposed the school because it was 2 
Christian institution. But those days are gone for- 
ever, we hope. At present our school is very popular. 
In recent years the demand for higher education has 
so increased that schools for girls as well as those for 
boys are nearly all crowded. Then, too, students 
especially interested in the study of English come to 
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One of three divisions of the second-year class, high-school department, Golden Castle College. 
The other two divisions of the class are equally large. 


our school because it is practically the only girls’ 
school in the city that has native American teachers 
in it. Due largely to the splendid Christian character 
of Mr. Ichimura, our principal, who is greatly 
esteemed by all, a friendly, homelike, Christian 
atmosphere has developed which is lacking in non- 
Christian institutions. As a result of these things, 
each year many more students apply for admission 
than we can accommodate. Though during the first 
twenty-five or thirty years of the school’s history 
the enrollment never reached the hundred mark, 
during the past ten years the enrollment has jumped 
from 500 to approximately 1oso0 students. At the 
beginning of last school year we admitted nearly 200 
freshmen and the prefectural authorities begged our 
principal to admit even more. It is indeed a golden 
opportunity to be enabled to reach a greater number 
of students than ever before, though the added 
number increased the difficulty of an intimate and 
personal contact with each student. 
A second favorable circumstance is the fact that, 
if the girls enter our school in their first year of high 
school, as most of them do, we get them just at an 
enthusiastic and impressionable age. In Japan the 
gtammar-school course is only through the sixth 
grade, so our first-year high ‘school is really the 
equivalent of seventh grade in the United States. 
Those who enter our school are, on the average, 
about twelve years of age, though many of them 
seem even younger. The very fact that the Bible 
‘tories are so entirely new to most of them helps to 
make a vivid impression on their young minds. They 
are at an age when they are enthusiastic about any- 
oe along. Numbers of them join the 
tic esses and, with a little encouragement, 
comparatively easy to get them to attend Sunday 
school. When special evangelistic meetings are held 


at the school, it is always the first- and second-year 
classes who sign the greatest number of decision 
cards, though very often they are not quite aware 
of what it all means. Of course much of this youth- 
ful effervescence is lost as the girls pass into the more 
sedate and reserved period of later adolescence, but 
it has often been said that first impressions are the 
most lasting, and so we feel sure that the fruits 
reaped in later years are in no small measure due to 
the seed sown during these first impressionable years. 

Still another circumstance favoring our work is 
the fact that up to the present our school has been 
able to require each student to take two hours Bible 
study weekly, as part of the regular school cur- 
riculum. We are particularly thankful for this when 
we realize that in some of our other mission fields 
Christian schools are not permitted by the govern- 
ment to give religious instruction as part of the 
school curriculum, and so, as a result, some of those 
schools have had to close. In Japan, too, in certain 
types of schools, the Department of Education has 
ruled that religious instruction must be made elective 
and must be given out of school hours. Though our 
school has government recognition, it does not come 
under the type of school just mentioned, so for that 
reason we have always been allowed to teach Bible 
freely in the school. What the future holds in this 
respect, no one can foresee. 

But what of the results? Do all the students who 
graduate from Golden Castle College become earn- 
est, active Christians? If this were fiction we are 
writing, instead of fact, perhaps that would be the 
case. In the parable of the sower, why did not all 
the seed bring forth fruit a hundredfold? Certainly 
it was not because of any fault in the seed. The seed 
we sow is the same—the Word of God in its purity. 
Perhaps at times we sowers of the seed have not 
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been as earnest and tireless as we might have been. 
God must be the judge of that. But what of the soil 
on which the seed falls? 

As in the parable, some of the seed falls by the 
wayside. There are those who, to all outward 
appearance, seem quite indifferent to the Word of 
God and to the claims of Jesus Christ. However, 
one cannot always judge by appearances. Most 
Japanese girls are shy and reserved when it comes to 
revealing their innermost feelings, and perhaps some 
of them are touched more deeply than they show. 
We know of some who were indifferent or even 
hostile to the gospel when in school, but who later 
have remembered the Word of God once learned 
and have turned to Christ. 

Some of the seed falls on stony or thorny ground. 
There are those who listen eagerly at first, show an 
interest in things spiritual, and seem almost won for 
Christ, but who, when the novelty wears off, relapse 
into indifference. Don’t we find the same thing true 
in our own country? We find it even among those 
whose names are on church rolls. If such is the case 
in our own land, in spite of its Christian heritage, can 
we wonder that young people of Japan, with genera- 
tions of paganism as a background and with indif- 
ference or even active opposition to Christianity in 
their homes, should find it difficult to come out 
strongly on the Lord’s side? 

But, thank God, some of the seed does fall on good 
ground and is bringing forth fruit a hundredfold. 
I could mention many girls who have been led to 
Christ in Golden Castle College and who are living 
earnest Christian lives themselves and are witnessing 
to others. Sometimes it takes a long time for the im- 
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planted seed to mature. I think of one girl who went 
through the whole eight years of, our high-school 
and college departments and did not confess Christ 
and receive baptism until a few weeks before 
graduation. But, when she finally did surrender to 
Christ, it made a change not only in her daily life 
but in her school work as well. Though after 
graduation she had to return to a heathen home in a 
remote country town, she is still holding on to her 
faith in spite of family opposition. 

But sometimes the seed sown ripens more quickly, 
Our second-year class of the college English depart- 
ment is truly an example of the hundredfold increase 
that gladdens the heart of any seed sower. This class, 
on entering the department two years ago, had in it 
only one baptized Christian. Now every one of the 
ten members of the class has accepted Jesus Christ, 
and has been baptized and received into the member- 
ship of one of the local churches. What a difference 
this has made in every phase of their school life! 

Our beautiful new auditorium, made possible by 
the Woman’s Auxiliary Birthday Gift in 1935, was 
finished early in December, 1936, and was formally 
dedicated on December 23. This splendid building 
will, we feel sure, greatly aid in the religious activ- 
ities of the school, and we are grateful for it. But 
we realize that it is “not by might nor by power” nor 
by virtue of splendid equipment that spiritual battles 
are won. It is only by the power of the Holy Spirit 
as He prepares the soil and works through us, the 
seed sowers, that the implanted seed can bear fruit. 
Please pray with us that our seed sowing may be 
faithfully done and that there may be a rich and 
abundant harvest reaped at Golden Castle College. 





An Educational Mission School 


Problem in Brazil By Marcaret Moore Douctas* 


ISSION schools in Brazil are confronted with 
a serious problem in their educational work 
at present, a problem on which it seems the 
church at home is not very well informed. Some- 
times a mission school is condemned for accepting 
the Brazilian government supervision when all sides 
of the question have not been made clear. Perhaps 
an explanation of the situation would make clearer 


*Miss Douglas is an educational missionary located at Recife, 
Pernambuco, Brazil. She is Directress of the Collegio Evangelico 
Agnes Erskine. 


the attitude the missionaries are often obliged to 
take, though usually against what they prefer to do. 

In Brazilian schools, after the five years of primary 
work comes what they call the gymnasium course 
of seven years, which corresponds to our high-school 
course. On the completion of the gymnasium course 
the pupils have the privilege of entering the acad- 
emies. The academies offer courses in Law, Medi- 
cine, Dentistry, and Civil Engineering—these courses 
only. The young men who wish to take an advanced 
literary course take law, although they may not 
expect to practice this profession. No young man 
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can enter an academy unless he has completed the 
gymnasium course In a government-recognized 
school. Pe, 

Here comes the real problem of the mission 
schools. A Christian young man who has been 
educated in a mission school without government 
recognition has no admittance to an academy where 
he can take an advanced course. Naturally he will 
not attend the mission school, but goes to a govern- 
ment-recognized gymnasium. Several mission schools 
have had their number of pupils so reduced that it 
was necessary either to close the school or to have 
government recognition. 
~ What does it mean to have government recogni- 
tion? It means that the school must follow to the 
letter the plan of work, course of study, program of 
recitation, school equipment, time and method of 
reviews and examinations, system of grading stipu- 
lated by the government. In short, all individuality 
must be given up, and government regulations fol- 
lowed in every detail. Only teachers registered by 
the government can be employed, no religious edu- 
cation can be obligatory, neither can attendance at 
the daily chapel exercises. Besides, the school must 
pay monthly a good salary to a government fiscal to 
see that all this is done, and all multitudinous records 
must be kept as prescribed. No mission school wants 
to accept these conditions, but there have been cases 
where it was a necessity and not a choice. 

Let us look on the other hand and see what it 
means for a mission school not to have government 
recognition. It means that the Christian boys, who 
wish to take higher education, are forced to go to 
government schools in order to have admittance to 
the academies. For the moral influence on these boys 
this is disastrous. In the gymnasiums of the state the 
Christian boys will be taught by priests, atheists, or 
teachers absolutely irreligious. The code of honor 


in regard to all things is very low. There is no regard 
for the Sabbath, often examinations and other school 
exercises are held on that day. A Christian mother 
was bemoaning that her daughter in a state gym- 
nasium was obliged to attend an exercise just at the 
hour of Sunday school. If the youth of the church 
have to be educated in this atmosphere, there is little 
hope of their developing into strong Christians. 

As to the girls, the question is not so serious, 
though it is becoming more and more so. Few of 
them care to enter the academies. However, a girl 
cannot enter the State normal school without having 
had her training in a government gymnasium. With- 
out a diploma from a State normal school she cannot 
teach in a public school. 

The Agnes Erskine School has not had govern- 
ment recognition. That means that none of the 
graduates from this school can teach in a public 
school. But there are many private schools, and our 
graduates teach in these, some go to the churches 
and open parochial schools, some work in offices, in 
fact all who wish to work find employment. 

One can easily see that it is much more difficult to 
maintain a Christian atmosphere in a school located 
in a large city, where there are many distractions 
and temptations, and especially is this true if the 
majority of the pupils are day pupils. Where the 
pupils are boarders they can be kept under the daily 
supervision of the teachers and their lives influenced 
in every detail. 

The two schools for boys under our Foreign 
Mission Committee, Colegio 15 de Novembro in 
Garanhuns, State of Pernambuco, and the Gammon 
Institute in Lavras, State of Minas, are located in 
small towns, and the majority of the pupils are 
boarders. With the never-flagging zeal of the mis- 
sionaries in charge a strong religious atmosphere is 
maintained. 





Colegio 15 De Novembro 


By WALTER SWETNAM* 


Ae is the name of our boys’ school, which, 
incidentally, is co-educational, though it has 

dormitory facilities only for boys. It was named 
for the anniversary of the founding of the republic 
n Brazil, and fittingly so, for its aim is to be a 
Brazilian school, contributing to the cultural and 
religious life of Brazil. I do not know who is respon- 
sible for the selection of the name, but I feel that it 
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*Rev, W. 


P alter Swetnam was an educational missionary located at 
Garanhuns, 


no Pernambuco, Brazil, until Mrs. Swetnam’s health made 
cessary for them to return to this country. 


is well that even the name of our school should be in 
line with its purpose, which is not to make over the 
Brazilian young people in imitation of North Ameri- 
cans, but to give them a thorough, Christian, Bra- 
zilian education. 

We of the Quinze (the Portuguese word for fif- 
teen, pronounced “keen-zie”) have a great deal for 
which we ought to be, and are, very grateful. Al- 
though I write this in the United States, and may 
never see Brazil again, I use the pronoun wes, for I 
have recently come from Garanhuns, and my heart 






























































Group of students in costume for concert 


is still in the work there. Among our blessings are 
a splendid new main building, now only nine years 
old, and now a brand-new building for our primary 
school, on the campus, but removed from the other 
building far enough to have the little children out of 
the way of the larger ones, and vice versa. This new 
building was erected with a little money that was left 
over from the other building, together with a few 
special gifts from friends. It was built for economy 
and utility, but I trust it is beautiful as well, and a 
real addition to our beautiful campus. The walls of 
this building were nearing completion when I was 
forced to leave Garanhuns in November, and they 
expected to have it ready for use by February 1 but 
feared they would be disappointed. It was badly 
needed and we are glad indeed to have it. Our 
physical equipment includes also a comfortable 
home for the principal, in which it was my good 
fortune to live during my year in Garanhuns. 

We rejoice, too, in the completion of a very suc- 
cessful school year, with over three hundred stu- 
dents, and with the first class to graduate under the 
new gymnasium system. Doubtless by the time this 
goes to press an even better year will be in progress. 
All over the Northeast of Brazil our school is known 
and respected for the character of its work and the 
quality of its alumni and students, and we look 
forward to a service still greater in the years to come. 

What sort of students do we have? Well, they are 
boys and girls, or young men and women, and in 
many respects are pretty much like the same age 
groups in our own country. In Brazil we have five 
years of elementary school and five years of high 
school. Our primaries, therefore, are from six or 
seven to eleven or twelve years old, and the high- 
school pupils may be any age from eleven to twenty. 
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One difference we notice is that boys and girls in 
Brazil go away from home to attend school at a 
much younger age than we are used to in this 
country. We have boys living in the dormitory who 
are no more than nine or ten years old, who come 
in some instances, hundreds of miles. 

The accompanying illustration shows a group of 
high-school girls (and one lone boy) dressed jn 
costume for a song in one of our entertainments, 
These young people are very fond of such entertain- 
ments and will go to a great deal of trouble to pre- 
pare for them. I have seen them present plays very 
well indeed, and often even very small children do 
their parts remarkably well. They are fond of music, 
too, both vocal and instrumental. We have no or- 
chestra now, because we have not had funds to do 
all we have wished, but we hope in the future to give 
music a larger place *han it has had. 

Of course, since our pupils are boys and girls, not 
angels, we have some who are not so quick as we 
could wish, and some who are not so diligent. We 
have some problems of discipline, too, but in the 
main our pupils are obedient and eager, and their 
responsiveness is a great joy to us. Many of them 
would compare very favorably with the best of our 
pupils here in the United States. 

Our curriculum is fixed by the Federal Govern- 
ment of Brazil, which sets the courses for schools, 
and their laws are like those of the Medes and 
Persians. Many of us feel that the course is too heavy 
to be completed thoroughly in the time given. Asa 
result, since all the subjects must be included, thor- 
oughness is usually sacrificed. For example, in addi- 
tion to three years of English and two or three years 
of French, two years of Latin are required. And in 
those two years, in addition to the elementary Latin 
grammar and the reading of Caesar that we are 
accustomed to get in our high-school courses, they 
are expected to get in a whole lot of Cicero, Virgil, 
and Horace, some of which is very difficult. How- 
ever, the teachers do the best they can, and the pupils 
do learn some of it. In addition to the prescribed 
curriculum, we have to study the Bible. The govern- 
ment will not allow us to require attendance at 
devotional exercises, but we give them the alternative 
of going to study hall, and most of them go to 
chapel. 

With the exception of Dr. Thompson and myself, 
the whole faculty was Brazilian during the past 
school year. Possibly Dr. Thompson is the only 
exception now. If I remember them all, there were 
six men on the faculty, besides ourselves, and one 
woman, who serves as secretary to the principal, and 
also teaches shorthand and typewriting. Thus there 
are nine on the faculty, besides the four teachers in 
the elementary school, all of whom are women. 
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Lert—Home of principal, on campus of college. Center—Old method 
of transportation in the construction of the new Primary building. Poles 
are for scaffolding. Ricut—New method of transportation in construction 


of new Primary building 





Perhaps it is already sufh- 
ciently well-known how, 
when Dr. George Taylor was 
failing in health, and felt him- 
self no longer able to carry 
the full responsibility of the 
school, I was sent out to be 


ever go back to Brazil. I have 
had little news from Garan- 
huns since I left, but I am sure 
that Dr. Thompson, already 
past retirement age, is still 
carrying on in his same in- 
domitable spirit. Let us hope 








principal of the school in his 
place as soon as I should have 
mastered the language sufficiently well to be able to 
do so. That was in the fall of 1935, and, as we all 
know, Dr. Taylor went to his eternal home on 
January 1, 1936, his illness having proved so much 
worse than any of us had known. Of course I was 
not able to take over the work at that time, with the 
result that Dr. Thompson, our veteran missionary, 


who has proved himself able to do all things, was 
compelled to serve as principal, and I, struggling to 
learn the language, taught English and mathematics. 
I was to have been made principal this year, but, 
because of the serious illness of my wife, we were 
obliged to return and it is improbable that we can 


and pray that our Foreign Mission Committee may 
be able soon to have another man prepared to lift 
the burden from his shoulders, and lead the way as 
this great school goes on to an ever greater and more 
useful ministry to the young people of Brazil. 





Kiangyin Distressed - G. C. Worth 


The following appreciations of Dr. George C. Worth appeared just after his death in the Kiangyin newspaper. They 
were written by a non-Christian newspaper man and are most interesting, since the things about missionaries and their work 
that make a deep impression on the non-Christian Chinese are clearly shown. We are indebted to Rev. C. W. Worth, evan- 
gelistic missionary located at Hangchow, Che., China, for the translations. 


ibe Single Purpose in Spite of Difficulty He 
Established the Gospel Hospital. 

Against Many Obstacles He Labored for 
the Advancement of the Church. 

In the Midst of Distress and Danger He Brought 
Peace to the Community. 

Rigs More Than Forty Years a Resident of Kiang- 
vin, 

In the National News, Section 1340, Second Issue, 
there appears an article translated from the Japanese, 
written originally by Mr. “Stone Ditch,” editor of 
the Japanese Economic News. The title of the 
article is, “Concerning China’s Foreign A ffiliations.” 


The author comments on the fact that the Chinese 
government employs only European and American 
advisers, but no Japanese. He says, “The former are 
willing to make some sacrifice for China, whereas 
the Japanese turn the spear and think only of the 
advantage of Japan.” Right—at this time of tension 
between China and Japan we have no cordial feel- 
ings toward the Japanese. As to Europeans and 
Americans, though we have no particular friendship, 
yet there is at least one kind, such as Dr. Worth, who 
has made an indelible impression on us. 

A first cousin of mine had an infected knee and 
his legs were as thin as sticks of stove wood, and his 
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kneecap was loose and stank. But as soon as he went 
to the Gospel Hospital he was immediately and 
completely healed, though his leg had to be am- 
putated. His health and strength returned. He 
talked continually of how good Dr. Worth was to 
everybody. At first I had my doubts, but later, after 
hearing the same story from all quarters, I eventually 
believed that it was true. And to think that now, so 
unexpectedly, he has gone—but the influence of his 
grace and virtue will be remembered forever. 

We should weep because of his passing. It is an 
especial loss to the Church, but also, indirectly, to 
the whole city. 


DR. G. C. WORTH—DIES IN SHANGHAI 


A Servant of Kiangyin for More Than Forty Years. 
Built a Hospital—A Zealous Preacher. 

When the news came all were stricken with grief. 
The East Gate Church organized a funeral com- 
mittee. A doctor of our city, and a preacher for 
forty years, the man who established the Gospel 
Hospital, Dr. Worth went to Shanghai with a serious 
internal trouble, died yesterday. When the news 
was announced, everyone was stunned. Concerning 
all that Dr. Worth did in Kiangyin we have set forth 
some facts. When word came to the East Gate, Dr. 
Chen and others went immediately to Shanghai to 
see about funeral arrangements, and a committee 
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was set up here to arrange local matters. This com- 
mittee was composed of representatives of all the 
organizations of the church. It was decided to have 
the funeral service in the church tomorrow after. 
noon, and to have a memorial service later. Before his 
death Dr. Worth had already arranged to have him- 
self buried beside his wife in the Christian cemetery 
here in Kiangyin. When the casket arrives it will be 
taken to the church and cemetery by the Christians, 


The following letter is from the hospital: 
Greetings. 


The founder of this hospital and former Super- 
intendent, Dr. G. C. Worth, died on the twenty- 
second of this month. When the message came we 
were oppressed with sorrow. Dr. Worth was sent 
out from Wilmington Presbytery to Kiangyin and 
established a hospital. His own family expenses 
were privately provided. As an — doctor 
he was unusual, as a man he was riendly and paid 
no attention to station in life. When treating a diff- 
cult case, he forgot about food and rest and sto ped 
only when the patient was recovered. For fon 
years in his profession he knew bitterness and dis- 
tress, giving comfort to the sick. As a strong tree he 
blessed the land. In good deeds, in ministering 
peace, in hard work, he was without equal. 








George Clarkson Worth - A Beloved Brother 


By Lacy L. LittLe* 


I FIRST saw him at Bingham School—“Old Bing- 
ham” near Mebane, North Carolina—in 1884. A 

lonesome, homesick lad was I away from home at 
school for the first time. He met me with a smile 
and a pleasant word. That was the beginning of a 
friendship that lasted for fifty-two years and will 
continue through all eternity. 

From Bingham School we went to the University 
of North Carolina. We had attended a lecture on 
medical missions in the old chapel and were stroll- 
ing through the campus when he said to me, “I have 
found my lifework: I am going to be a medical 
missionary.” “All right,” said I, “if that is what you 
like, but none of it for me.” But that was the be- 
ginning of serious talks on missions, reading books 
on missions, attending summer conferences where 
missions were to the fore. 


*Rev. Lacy L. Little, D.D., is an evangelistic missionary located at 
Kiangyin, Ku., China. 


Collegiate work finished. Back for post-graduate 
work and tutoring. Lifework still in the balance. 
George pursuing his course in medicine. “Where 
shall I place my life so that its radius of influence 
shall be widest?” There was no escape—it must be 
on the foreign field. On to Princeton Seminary, 
while George finished his work at University of 
Virginia Medical School and his internship in New 
York. George was happily married to a friend and 
schoolmate of many years, Emma Chadbourn of 
Wilmington, North Carolina, who was to accom- 
pany him to China and share his life through thirty- 
one years of fruitful service in that needy land. 

The three of us got off to China in 1895, with the 
assurance from the Executive Committee of Foreign 
Missions that we could work at the same station—a 
pleasant voyage ending up with a storm on the 
Yellow Sea and violent sickness. George and I in the 
same cabin, one berth above the other. The bell-boy: 


(Continued on page 383) 
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Happy Birthday to You! 


1—Miss Charlotte B. McMurray, Africa. 

August 1—Dr. Louis C. Brand, Korea. 

August i—Mrs. J. Kelly Unger, Korea. 

August 2—Miss Louise Miller, Korea. 

August 2>—Mrs. A. M. Shive, Africa. 

August 3—Mrs. D. A. Swicord, Korea. 

August 3—Mrs. Edward E. Lane, Brazil. 

August 3—Miss Annie R. V. Wilson, China. 

August 6—Dr. E. R. Kellersberger, Africa. 

August 6—Miss Genevieve Marchant, Brazil. 

August 6—Rev. J. S. Nisbet, Korea. 

August 7—Mr. Wm. P. Parker, Korea. 

August. 7—Mrs. W. M. Clark, Korea. 

August g—Miss Lettie Beaty, Mexico. 

August g—Miss Carrie L. Moffett, China. 

August g—Mrs. J. W. Paxton, China (retired). 

August 1o—Mrs. W. B. McIlwaine, Japan (retired). 
Address, Heath Springs, S. C. 

August 1:—Miss Gussie L. Fraser, China. 

August 12—Mrs. D. G. Armstrong, Brazil (retired). 

August 13—Mrs. A. S. Maxwell, Brazil. 

August 1g—Rev. Edgar A. Woods, China. 

August 1—Rev. Henry M. Woods, China (retired). 
Address, 5 S. Oxford Ave., Ventnor, 
N. J. 

August 15—Mrs. J. V. N. Talmage, Korea. 

August 17—Rev. S. P. Fulton, Japan. 

August 19—Mrs. Kenneth Gieser, China. 


August 


August 20—Mrs. P. C. DuBose, China (retired). 
Address, 1518 Fair St., Camden, S. C. 

August 20—Mrs. S. C. Farrior, China. 

August 20o—Dr. J. K. Levie, Korea. 

August 21—Rev. D. A. Swicord, Korea. 

August 23—Rev. V. A. Anderson, Africa. 

August 23—Rev. J. I. Paisley, Korea. 

August 23—Rev. Lawrence G. Calhoun, Brazil. 

August 23—Mrs. James A. McAlpine, Japan. 

August 25—Mrs. Geo. R. Cousar, Africa. 

August 25—Miss Marion Wilcox, China. 

August 26—Mrs. E. S. King, Africa. 

August 27—Rev. S. Dwight Winn, Korea. 

August 27—Miss Lily U. Woods, China. 

August 28—Mrs. Jas. N. Montgomery, China. 

August 29—Mrs. J. R. Woodson, Brazil. 

August 30—Miss Meta L. Biggar, Korea. 

August 30—Miss Margaret Carnahan, Brazil. 

August 31—Mrs. M. A. Hopkins, China. 


Nore:—A Birthday Card with signature only and unsealed, 
bearing a 14 cent stamp, may be mailed to any of the above, 
to the address which appears in the back of every other issue 
of this magazine. Star before the missionary’s name indicates 
“on furlough.” The home address will be supplied by the 
Educational Department, Box 330, Nashville, Tenn., on 
request. If cards are sealed, regular first-class postage must 
be paid—s cents to Africa, China, Japan and Korea; 3 cents 
to Mexico and Brazil. 





Hidden Treasure 


What is necessary to the formation of a native 
ministry in Africa? 

How do the Protestant and Catholic missions differ 
in their provision for educational work in Africa? 

When was the Morrison Bible School founded? 

Where was this school first located? Where is it 


5 


nowr 


How does a native African provide for himself 
while attending school? 


What are some of the handicaps to rapid building in 
the Congo? 


What happened to one roof being transported to 
the Congo? 


Give some of the best reasons for “investing” your 
pennies in African “Gilt-edge Securities.” 


What was the enrollment this year at Golden Castle? 


What is the difference between the atmosphere of 
Golden Castle College and that of non-Christian 
schools in Japan? 

What constitutes Government recognition of the 
schools of Brazil? 

How do these requirements work a hardship on the 
mission? 

What kind of a school is the Colegio 15 de No- 
vembro? 

Why was it so named? 

What tribute did the non-Christian newspaper man 
in Kiangyin pay to Dr. Worth? 

Tell something of the Bible School in our Mexico 
Mission. 

What story made the class weep? 

What lesson did Mashangola on from the “upset 
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FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Receipts—April 1, 1936—May 1, 1936 
Receipts—April 1, 1937—May 1, 1937 


Increase for one month 


$33,182.57 
39,910.85 










ARRIVALS 
From Brazit—Miss Ruth See. 


DEPARTURES 


To Arrica. Mr, Allen M. Craig is returning from 
regular furlough. 


To Brazit. Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee Williamson are 
returning to their field from regular furlough, 
which was extended on account of their health. 

Rev. and Mrs. S. J. Sloop, new missionaries. 
Rev. Stephen Jamison Sloop was born at Mt. Ulla, 
N. C., and after his preparatory education re- 
ceived his A.B. degree from Columbia Bible Col- 
lege and his B.D. degree from Columbia Theolog- 
ical Seminary. 

Mrs. Sloop was before her marriage Miss 
Frances McRae Campbell. She was born at Ingle- 
side, Ga., and received her education at Marietta 
High School and Maryville Preparatory School. 
Mr. and Mrs. Sloop go out as evangelistic mis- 
sionaries and will be located in the East Brazil 
Mission. 

To Cuina. Rev. and Mrs. John Perrin Minter, new 
missionaries. Mr. Minter was born in Lincolnton, 
N. C., and is the son of Rev. W. R. Minter of 
Austin, Texas. After completing his preparatory 
education he received his A.B. degree from the 
University of Texas. After a year’s study at the 
Austin Theological Seminary, he finished his 
course at Yale Divinity School, receiving his B.D. 
degree there. 

Mrs. Minter was, before her marriage, Miss 
Elizabeth DePas Manget. She is the daughter of 


Missionary Arrivals and Departures 


Dr. and Mrs. Fred P. Manget, who are mission. 
aries of the Methodist Church at Huchow, China, 
Mrs. Minter was born at Kuling, China. She re- 
ceived her education at Wesleyan College, Duke 
University (from which she received her AB 
degree), and Yale Biblical School, where she re- 
ceived her Master’s degree. Mr. and Mrs. Minter 
go out as evangelistic missionaries, their station to 
be assigned after their term of language study. 





Mr. and Mrs. 
Stephen J. Sloop 














Mr. and Mrs. 
John P. Minter 
























Winners in African N ewspaper Contest 


The Young People’s African Newspaper Contest, 
initiated and promoted by the Educational Depart- 
ment of the Foreign Mission Committee, was en- 
thusiastically entered into, and 68 excellent news- 
papers were submitted by local groups. The judges, 
after much difficulty in reaching a decision, finally 
awarded first place to The African Mirror, sub- 
mitted by the First Presbyterian Church, Kings- 
port, Tenn.; second place was won by The Living- 
stonian, the work of the Young People’s League of 
the Second Presbyterian Church, Charleston, S. C.,; 


and third place went to Waragana Bungobipi, from 
the Young People of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Orlando, Fla. 


The judges were Dr. Thomas C. Barr, pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Nashville, Tenn, 
Mr. Walter C. ‘Johnson, Vice-President and Man- 
ager of The Chattanooga News; and Miss Martha 
Bedinger, a Junior at Peabody College and the 
daughter of former missionaries to Congo who was, 
herself, born in Africa. 
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Christian Education and Ministerial Relief 


HENRY H. SWEETS, MARGARET LANE, KATHARINE A. SEE, Editors 
410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 

















Primer Lesson on a Church Envelope 


This is a Church Envelope. 

In this side we put gifts for Current Expenses. 

One of these Current Expenses is Pastor’s Salary. 

That means the support we give our minister while 
he is serving us actively. 

In the other side we put gifts for Benevolences. 

One of these Benevolences is Ministerial Relief. 

That means the support we give our ministers who 
can no longer serve us actively. 

Why should a minister’s support come out of one 
side of the envelope when he is young, and out of 
the other side when he is old? 


* * * 


Next year, we believe, we will have a new Current 
Expense. 

This will be called “Dues for the Ministers’ Annuity 
Fund.” , 

Whenever we put in a dollar for Pastor’s Salary, we 
will put in 7% cents for the Ministers’ Annuity 
Fund. 

These dues, along with the dues our minister himself 
will pay, will be put away to take care of him 
when he is old. 

How glad he will be that he will not have to ask 
for Ministerial Relief! 


* * * 


Next year will we stop giving to Ministerial Relief? 

Oh, no! Those who are now being helped by Min- 
isterial Relief cannot be helped by the Ministers’ 
Annuity Fund. ; 


So we must keep on giving to them as long as they 
need help. 


* * * 


What is meant by the Three Million Dollar Fund 
for Accrued Liabilities? 

Some of our Ministers will have to retire in a very 
few years: they will not have enough paid in to 
take care of them for the rest of their lives. 

The Three Million Dollar Fund will be used to 
piece out these small amounts. 

Who should give to the Three Million Dollar Fund? 

Every man, woman, boy and girl in our whole 
Church has a right to take part in this great Ad- 
venture of Faith. 

* * * 


Should we put our gifts to this Fund in our Church 
Envelopes? 

No, we do not put gifts to the Three Million Dol- 
lar Fund in our Church Envelopes. 

Why not? 

Because this Fund is not part of the regular Church 
Budget. 7 

It will be raised once for all. 

How do we give to the Three Million Dollar Fund 
for Accrued Liabilities? 

We write the amount we wish to give on a Pledge 
Card. 

We have three full years in which to pay this pledge. 

We believe that the people of our Church want the 
Ministers’ Annuity Fund. 

We believe they will raise the cash and the pledges 
needed in 1937. 





Let Us Progress! By Joun KeEstTERSON* 


'HE year 1936 has been one of progress! Every- 
thing speaks of progress—streamlined trains 
and autos, faster airships and ocean liners, and 


es 
* ° . . 
John Kesterson of Knoxville, Tennessee, is Chairman of the 


Department of Christian Education and Ministerial Relief of the 
oung People’s League of the Synod of Appalachia. 


+ 
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advance in every field of science point to an age 
characterized by progress. But the force that should 
lead all this progress, the Church, lags behind. 

At this time, when the people of our country are 
social-security conscious, at this time when our 
Government has provided for the welfare of its 
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people, when the Episcopal Church and the Presby- 
terian Church of the U.S. A. have provided for aged 
ministers, the Presbyterian Church of the U. S. has 
failed to attend to “our unfinished business.” Shall 
our Church fail to care for her ministers, while the 
Government of our country cares for its aged 
workers? 

This should not be, for as Chaucer so ably states 
it, “If gold rust, what shall iron do?” Our Church 
should lead in this work, and this has been provided 
for in a sound financial plan—the Ministers’ Annuity 
Fund. This plan will eliminate the one undesirable 
element in our Highway of Enlistment and Train- 
ing. Undesirable? This seems strong language, yet 
true language is often strong. Please do not mis- 
understand me, there is no undesirability in caring 
for our aged (we surely must admit the church 
owes them this in unpaid wages—consider the for- 
eign missionaries); but the present system of a dole 
is extremely undesirable. 

You probably say that this is true, but how will 
this plan provide for the aged ministers and mis- 
sionaries? The minister sends in to the Louisville 
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office 2%% of his salary and the church sends 4 
sum equal to 7% % of his salary—10% in all. After 
35 years this sum will have increased so by com- 
pound interest that the minister will be able to retire 
on an annuity equal to half of his average salary 
(with a minimum of $600 and a maximum of $2,000 
for 35 years of service). 

This is not a magical plan. Something will not 
appear out of nothing. It is estimated that the min- 
ister and church will contribute 46% of the sum; the 
interest will take care of 54% of the sum. 

It will take years for this plan to become self. 
supporting. Therefore, those ministers who find it 
necessary to leave their work in the next few years 
will not have laid up enough to support themselves, 
For this reason, an Accrued Liability Fund of 
$3,000,000 is needed to make up these deficient 
amounts. This fund will be needed once for all, 
merely to repay those who have rendered prior 
service. 

We who have studied this plan believe that this 
is God’s plan for his ministers, and we fervently beg 
your whole-hearted support and earnest prayers. 





The Happy Isles’ 4 Story for Youth 


By Marcaret LANE 


‘< TER says”—the word passed from one to another 
in the senior high-school class—“to meet him around 
, the corner at recess.” 

The hour found a group of boys and girls on the south 
side of the building, with Peter hurrying to them, a sheet 
of paper in his hand. “Good, you are all here. Listen to this 
note from the Pilot”: 

““Would you and “our gang” like to go hiking to Lost 
River with me on Friday afternoon? We could cook our 
supper, have a talk, if you choose, and come home by moon- 
light. 

“ ‘Yours, 


“<«J, E. Kennedy” 


“Say ‘yes!’—what else could you say?” asked a girl. “Red 
Head is right,” agreed a boy, “whatever else would we 
want to say but ‘yes’?” Peter grinned, turned to the girls: 
“You know our ritual—you get the food and trimmings 
together and we boys will carry it and the cooking outfit 
in our packs. Three o’clock sharp at the manse.” 

It was after five on a late May afternoon when the hiking 
party came down the trail into a mountain gorge. A stream 
ran through it, here racing over the stones in its bed, there 
falling into a deep pool, widening out farther on into sunny 
shallows. The walls rose high on either side, clothed to the 


*This is the fifth in a series of stories for young people on the 
“God-Planned Life.” Other titles are, “It’s Just Like the Plan,” 
“These Seven,” “Keeping Faith with Dreams,” “I Shall Arrive.” 
Price, 2 cents each. Order from Henry H. Sweets, Secretary, 410 
Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 





top with evergreen trees and shrubs, some of them clinging 
to a bit of earth and rock and leaning far out over the 
chasm below. The trail led up and out to a clearing open to 
the sunshine, the sky, and the breezes. Here they sat down 
to rest and to look about them. Below was the cool green 
gorge of the mountain with its dappled light and shade. 
Close by on their right rose a high cliff, at the base of 
which an opening six or seven feet wide reached back under 
the rock. Within was a dark pool from which a trickle of 
clear water ran down among the ferns. 

“Be quiet now just for a minute,” said Peter. As they 
listened there came to them in the stillness the murmur of 
water running beneath them, and the sound of it was the 
sound of a river, distant and muffled, yet steady and strong. 
“The Lost River!” cried a girl. “How strange and mys- 
terious it is—I’m almost afraid.” 

“Shall we have our supper first and then our talk?” asked 
their friend, the minister. 

In a few moments the boys had their fire started, the 
bacon in the skillet, and water for the coffee on to boil, 
while the girls laid a cloth on the grass and set out the sand- 
wiches. Supper was interspersed with gay talk and _—, 
jokes and teasing; but presently a silence fell, and one 0 
the boys asked, “Pilot, your bringing us to Lost River has 
something to do with your talk, hasn’t it?” ; 

He smiled. “I see you have gotten on to my methods. 
Listen to the sound of this river flowing so far beneath . 
and tell me of what it makes you think?” They listenee 
intently for some moments, then the boy said, “I dont ae 
just how to express it—but that river is on its way to me 
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ea, It runs as if it knew, and the sound of it gives me a kind 
of longing to be on my own way, too—only I don’t know 
; o!” 
— pale people smiled, and one of them said, “Billy 
has it right, Pilot. We don’t know what or why it is—but 
the sound of this river which we can’t see and can only 
hear, does give us a strange longing—for something we do 
not understand.” : 

“Then you won't mind if I talk to you about the Happy 
Isles and the Fountain of Eternal Youth?” 

“Do you mean the one which Ponce de Leon tried so 
hard to find?” 

“Yes, and even more. As you already know, all my talks 
with you begin and end in my own deep conviction that 
there is a plan of God for every human life, and that find- 
ing and following that plan is the one and the only thing 
which gives meaning to the mystery of man’s life in this 
world. Thinking one day of what a strange and universal 
longing there is in the human heart for something above 
and beyond itself, this old story of Ponce de Leon’s search 
came to me. You will remember that he had heard from the 
Indians of this fountain of eternal youth. He made many 
inquiries about it, and one day a Carib woman was brought 
to him who said she could lead him to the island where it 
was. The name of this island was Bimini, she said, and it 
was full of all manner of pleasant fruits, and rich in gold. 
But its chief treasure was a clear flowing spring, the waters 
of which would restore to those who drank of them or 
bathed in them the lost years of their youth, their faded 
beauty and departed joys. 

“Taking the Carib woman with him as guide, Ponce de 

Leon and his companions set sail in their dugouts to find 
this fountain of eternal youth for which he so greatly 
yearned. But sail as he might among the inlets and keys of 
those waters, the blessed island of Bimini seemed to draw 
ever farther away. By how many a tranquil pool and bub- 
bling spring this tired Spanish soldier knelt, drank, and 
awaited the tides of new life and vigor which would sweep 
through his veins, we do not know. We do know that he 
did not find the fountain of youth he sought, but died at 
the last in the forest from the wounds and fever of an In- 
dian arrow. 
“But while I was doing some research work along the 
lines of this particular story, I came across other signs and 
outcroppings of this same ancient hunger and longing— 
not merely for youth, but for life, an abundant, harmonious 
life—life with an end and purpose, not tossed forever and 
broken on a thousand hidden reefs of chance and circum- 
stance, I have copied some of them for you.” He took a 
notebook from his pocket. 

“The first is from a Hebrew poet—the expression of 
David's longing for escape in a time of distress. His date 
would be, roughly, about 1000 B. C. 


“‘Oh that I had wings like a dove, 
For then would I fly away and be at rest. 
Lo, then would I wander afar off 
And remain in the wilderness: 


I would hasten my escape from the windy storm and 
tempest.’ 


« . . . . 
Now compare with this, in Gilbert Murray’s transla- 


tion, the longing of the Greek poet, Euripides, in 500 B. C. 


Ps I take me to some cavern for mine hiding, 
n the bill-tops where the sun scarce hath trod, 


Ora cloud make the home of mine abiding, 
As a bird among the bird-droves of God. 
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“‘Yea, beyond the Pillar of the End 
That Atlas guardeth, would I wend, 
Where a voice of living water never ceaseth, 
In God’s quiet garden by the sea, 
And earth, the ancient life-giver, increaseth 
Joy among the meadows like a tree. 


“The ancient Greeks, you see, had a strong belief in the 
Happy Isles, islands hidden, they said, somewhere in the 
western seas for the abode of mortals who had lived honest 
and good lives.” 

“The Happy Isles!” exclaimed a girl. “Why, the very 
name is beautiful.” 

“Yes, and the name and the story of them have lived for 
thousands of years. Perhaps it was some far-off memory of 
this old Greek belief which in the middle ages found ex- 
pression in Christian legends of similar islands in our own 
western seas. One of these is the story of Brendan, the 
abbot of a monastery which he built in Galway. He died 
in 528 A. D., and we know little else of his true history. 
But the legend of his voyage across the Atlantic and his 
finding of the Promised Land of the Saints is found in prose 
or verse, we are told, in Latin, French, English, Saxon, Flem- 
ish, Irish, Breton and Scottish Gaelic. 

“The position of St. Brendan’s Isle, somewhere west of 
the Canaries and near the Equator, was marked on the old 
maps, and it was not until 1759 that the geographers de- 
cided that this mystical island which many mariners claimed 
to have seen, and which is mentioned in his journal by 
Columbus, was the effect of a mirage. 

“Not so very far away from our times, you see, only a 
few hundred years ago, there were those among our own 
ancestors in the British Isles who claimed to have come in 
sight of this Isle of the Blessed, to have seen its leaves and 
blossoms on the waves and caught scents of its spices on 
the winds. But why am I taking your time with these old 
tales and legends which, in the light of our day’s insistence 
on cold fact, would seem to be foolish, if not harmful 
fancies?” 

“It has something to do with this lost river and the way 
it makes us feel as we listen to it. All the time you have 
been talking to us, we have been hearing the sound of it 
running beneath your words.” 

“But,” put in a boy, “that’s not all. It isn’t only the 
sound of this lost river. These stories of the Happy Isles, 
of Ponce de Leon’s search—they are our stories, too. We 
have the same longings and the telling stirs them in us 
again. We want to find them, too.” 

The minister’s eyes lighted. “You have it, John,—just 
what I was trying to say. Here’s a secret of mine. I often 
come to this place alone, when I’m tired or discouraged. I 
sit down here and am still and just listen. By and by the 
muffled music of this unseen river brings me ‘sounds and 
scents of the infinite sea, and I go back to take up my job 
with new patience and courage—as sure that there is a plan 
and purpose of God for my life as I am that this lost river 
is on its way to the ocean. 

“I would say that these old tales, known to many races 
and in many tongues of men, and with the ‘survival value,’ as 
we call it, of thousands of years, do bring us authentic 
tidings of an eternal hunger and thirst in the heart of man 
for a destiny fairer and better than even the happiest lot in 
this earthly life. Yes, the human heart is tuned to that im- 
mortal hope and vibrates in harmony with it, when the God 
who created it sounds its note.” 

“Pilot,” said the red-headed girl, mischief in her eyes, but 
purpose in her tone, “if you will charter a boat, we'll every 

(Continued on page 383) 



















Che Fellowship of Pravyer 


“O Master, I would play the violin. The strings were all in tune, 

Pray try me! I am really not unskilled.” The brasses ready. Still the voice did plead: 
: “O Master, I play only three short bars.” 

The Master with a patient gesture stilled 


The ardent voice. “The music must begin. “Thou playest the bassoon well. No more entreat. 
Seest thou for violins I have no need. [hy three short bars are needed to complete 
Back to the wood winds; take thine own bassoon The music that shall light men to the stars.” 


And play thy part.” 
O soul, play well the few notes given thee; 
The Master needs them for Life’s Symphony. 


—B. T. WIitiiaMs, quoted 
in New York Times. 


But Jesus answered them, My Father worketh hitherto, and I work. 

I must work the works of him that sent me, while it is day: the night cometh, when no man can 
work. 

For the Son of man is as a man taking a far journey, who left his house, and gave authority to his 
servants, and to every man his work, and commanded the porter to watch. 

Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, unmovable, always abounding in the work of the 
Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your labour is not in vain in the Lord. 

And let the beauty of the Lord our God be upon us: and establish thou the work of our hands 
upon us; yea, the work of our hands establish thou it. 


—John 5:17; John 9:4; Mark 13:34; I Cor. 15:58; Ps. go:17. 


How we do long to play the violin! Yet for most of us there seem to be not even “three short 
bars” of the great symphony to play, but rather the common tasks of a common day. How then can 
they become part of God’s great Symphony of Life? 


Not long before his death, Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote in reply to a young Chinese 
scholar who had asked him if he did not intend writing his autobiography: 


“So long as I am capable of my best, I want to put it into my work. A man’s spiritual history 
is best told in what he does in his chosen line. Life having thrown me into the law, I must try to put 
my feeling of the infinite into that; to exhibit the detail with such hint of vista as I can, to show it in 
the great line of the universal. This sounds a little pompous, but it truly expresses my desire and 
the way I felt when called on perhaps to construe some temporary statutes, so that untying little 
knots never seems drudgery.”* 

“With such a hint of vista as 1 can”—is not that the answer to our own yearning desire to ‘play 
the violin,’ to write the poem, to sing the song, to lead the great cause? To put into the doing of 
each daily task such a ‘hint of vista’ of the infinite love of God in us and for us that our dullest and 
most monotonous hours become illumined with its radiance—this is to play our part in the Sym- 
phony of Life. 


*By permission of the Central Book Company, New York, publishers of Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, and of John G. Palfrey, Esq., executor of the estate of Justice Holmes. 


PRAYER 
“We are exceedingly frail and indisposed to every virtuous and gallant undertaking. Strengthen 
our weakness, we beseech Thee, O Lord, that we may do valiantly in this spiritual war; help us 
against our own negligence and cowardice and defend us from the treachery of our unfaithful hearts.” 


Sr. AUGUSTINE. 
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For Secretaries of C.E. and M.R. 


We want to call your attention to two brand- 
new items on the “Record of Work for 1937-1938.” 

Look first at item Number Four: “Urged church 
to use college students during vacation in some form 
of service.” Did your auxiliary make use of the pro- 
oram “Using or Losing Our College Students” in 
April? Was anything done about using the students? 
Have you a copy of the program leaflet for ref- 
erence? (If not, send a stamp to the Louisville of- 
fice and ask for one.) Read, or re-read, the article 
“We Are Proud of These Churches” in the April 
PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY. 

Look now at item Number One: “Urged men, 
women, and young people to contribute individ- 


ually to the $3,000,000 fund for the establishment 
of the Ministers’ Annuity Fund Plan.” Are you 
keeping this big movement before you in your 
prayers, your plans, and your conversation? Peo- 
ple have ‘been known to live through a revolution 
without realizing it had occurred; but you want to 
be aware. You want, some future day —observing 
the revolutionized morale of the Church—to re- 
member with satisfaction: “/ had a share in com- 
pleting the fund, back in 1937.” 


“God—Let me be aware. 

Let me not stumble blindly down the ways. 
Please keep me eager just to do my share. 
God—Let me be aware!” 





The Master Motive 


_perecaganage is the philosophy which 
counts on selfishness as the master motive of 
human action. It is blind to facts of which the 
world is full. It sees not the present, and reads not 
the past aright. If you would move men to action, to 
what shall you appeal? Not to their pockets, but to 
their patriotism; not to selfishness, but to sympathy. 
Self-interest is, as it were, a mechanical force—po- 
tent, it is true; capable of large and wide results. But 
there is in human nature what may be likened to a 
chemical force; which melts and fuses and over- 
whelms—to w hich nothing seems impossible. “All 
that a man hath will he give for his life”—that is 
self-interest. But in loyalty to higher impulses men 
will give even life. 

It is not selfishness that enriches the annals of 
every people with heroes and saints. It is not selfish- 
ness that on every page of the world’s history bursts 
out in sudden splendor of noble deeds or sheds the 
soft radiance of benignant lives. It was not selfish- 
ness that turned Gautama’s back to his royal home, 
or bade the Maid of Orleans lift the sword from the 
altar; that held the Three Hundred in the Pass of 
Thermopylae, or gathered into Winkelried’s bosom 


the sheaf of spears; that chained Vincent de Paul to 
the bench of the galley, or brought little starving 
children, during the Indian famine, tottering to the 
relief station with yet weaker starvelings in their 
arms! Call it religion, patriotism, sympathy, the 
enthusiasm for humanity, or the love of God—give 
it what name you will; there is yet a force which 
overcomes and drives out selfishness; a force which 
is the electricity of the moral universe; a force be- 
side which all others are weak. Everywhere that 
men have lived it has shown its power, and today, 
as ever, the world is full of it. To be pitied is the 
man who has never seen and felt it. Look around! 
Among common men and women, amid the care and 
the struggle of daily life, in the jar of the noisy 
street and amid the squalor where want hides— 
every here and there is the darkness lighted with the 
tremulous play of its lambent flames. He who has 
not seen it has walked with shut eyes. He who looks 
may see, as Plutarch says, that ‘ ‘the soul has a prin- 
ciple of kindness in itself, and is born to love, as well 
as to perceive, think, or remember.” 
—From Progress and Poverty 
by Henry George. 





CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1936—May 1, 1936 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1937—May 1, 1937 
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The Montreat Leadership School 
July 23-August 6, 1937 


By E. D. Grant* 


te Presbyterian Church historically has been 
an intelligent body, depending upon trained 

minds as the surest, though not the only, instru- 
mentality through which God works among his 
people. For this reason, a well-trained ministry has 
always been regarded as indispensable, and the ex- 
pansion of Presbyterianism has been synonymous 


*Dr. E. D. Grant is Executive Secretary of Publication, Rich- 
mond, Va. 





with the expansion of educational facilities. Where 
the Church has gone, schools, colleges, and semi- 
naries have followed in rapid succession to make 
doubly sure an enlightened membership and an in- 
telligent program of education for childhood and 
youth. 

While many things in our Church have changed 
through the years, this historical emphasis upon edu- 
cation has altered in only one respect, that is, the 

















Guiding Primary children as they learn. Montreat Laboratory School 
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demand for special training has been extended to 
include not only the Church’s ministry but also 
church officers, Sunday-school superintendents, de- 
partment heads, teachers, young people’s leaders or 
sponsors, Bible-class teachers, women’s auxiliary 
leaders, and all others in position of responsibility in 
the local church. Each year the demand for better 
training of these leaders to enable them to render 
more intelligent service has become increasingly 
clamorous, and to meet this demand the Executive 
Committee of Religious Education and Publication 
in Richmond, Virginia, has definitely pledged its 
every resource. 

While the Department of Leadership Training of 
the Executive Committee is laboring every month in 
the year through synods’ and presbyteries’ commit- 
tees and through synodical and presbyterial direc- 
tors to make leadership courses available to ever 
church through correspondence or through local 
classes, the crowning effort in this field is the 
Leadership School offered each summer in Montreat, 
North Carolina. Here for two weeks leaders from 
our own and other denominations are brought to- 
gether to give to our Presbyterian constituency the 
best that can be offered in educational equipment. 
Because of steady progress made in this field, the 
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program of the school has been so broadened that 
no longer is it simply a conference for “Sunday- 
school teachers.” It has been enriched to prov ide 
spiritual and intellectual food for everyone having 
any part in the Church’s educational program, and 
in recent years the needs of elders and deacons have 
especially been considered. 

The faculty of the Montreat Leadership School 
has always been excellent, but this year we are un- 
usually fortunate in being able to include on the 
staff two outstanding educators from the outside, 
Dr. Luther A. Weigle of Yale Divinity School, and 
Dr. H. I. Donnelly of Princeton Seminary. These 
represent the finest conservative educational leader- 
ship in our country today, and we are extremely 
fortunate to secure them. 

In addition, we offer such men as Dr. P. H. 
Gwynn of Davidson College, Dr. P. H. Carmichael 
of Columbia Seminary, Dr. J. P. Love of Louisville 
Seminary, and Dr. E. B. Paisley of the General As- 
sembly’s Training School as representative of the 
best of our own educational leadership in Presby- 
terian institutions. Along with these, we present Dr. 
Harold Francis Branch, “Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Dr. Frank 
C. Brown, Dallas, Texas: Dr. A. W. Dick, Fayette- 


(Continued on page 354) 






































Story time with Juniors. Montreat Laboratory School 

































Rich Variety of Courses to 
Choose from 
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First Week—July 23-30, 1937 Where Cig. Be Het 








HOURS COURSES OFFERED FACULTY 
Personal Religious Living Dr. P. H. Carmichael 
9:00-11:00 Understanding Our Pupils Dr. P. H. Gwynn 
Christian Message for Our Present-Day World Dr. H. Kerr Taylor 
(Guiding Beginners in Christian Growth Miss Elizabeth McE. Shields 
(Laboratory Class for Beginners 
9:00-11:00 (Guiding the Religious Growth of Primary Children Mrs. F. F. Ballard 
12:00- 1:00 | Laboratory Class for Primaries Wh 
(Guiding the Religious Growth of Juniors Miss Annie Laurie Newton 
| Laboratory Class for Juniors 
Guiding Individual Growth of Youth Dr. H. I. Donnelly 
Guiding Youth in Worship Miss Clarabel Williams 
9:00-11:00 Maintaining the Christian Home Dr. E. B. Paisley 
Organizing for Adult Education in the Church Dr. A. W. Dick 
Town and Country Church Leadership Rev. L. P. Burney 


COURSE OF STUDY 


Planning and Administering Summer Camps and 







4:00-6:00 Conferences (For Directors of Pioneer Camps re —— 
and Youth Conferences) dr. H. I. Donnelly 
BIBLE HOUR 
11:00-12:00 Jesus and His Teachings Dr. J. P. Love 
CONFERENCE PERIOD 
For Leaders of Youth Rev. Wallace M. Alston 
For Chairmen of Religious Education in Presby- 
12:-1:00 teries and Synods Dr. Edward D. Grant 
For Secretaries of R. E. in Auxiliaries Miss Janie W. McGaughey 
For Superintendents and Those Planning for ; 
Workers’ Conference (Monthly Teachers’ Meet- Miss Orene Mcllwain 
ing) 







For All Interested in Church Architecture 


INSPIRATIONAL ADDRESSES 


Mr. E. M. Conover 


To be announced. 










7:30-8:30 P. M. The Story Behind the Bible Dr. Harold Francis Branch 
SUNDAY SERVICES 
11:00-12:00 A. M. Church Worship Dr. J. P. Love 





7:45- 9:00 P. M. Church Worship Dr. Harold Francis Branch 
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HOURS 


g:00-11:00 


9:00-11:00 
12:00- 1:00 


9:00-11:00 


11:00-12:00 


12:00-1:00 


To be announced. 


3:00-5:00 


7:30-8:30 P. M. 


8:30-9:00 P. M. 


11:00-12:00 


7°45- 9:00 


Second Week—July 31-August 6, 1937 
COURSES OFFERED 


Personal Religious Living 
Our Teaching Materials 
Missionary Materials and Methods 


{ Administration, Grouping, and Equipment in the 
| Beginners’ Group 
Laboratory Class for Beginners 


Administration, Grouping, and Equipment in the 
| Primary Department 
| Laboratory Class for Primaries 


{ Administration, Grouping, and Equipment in the 


| Junior Department 


| Laboratory Class for Juniors 


Understanding Youth 

Teaching Youth 

The Work of Church Officers 
BIBLE HOUR 

Study of the Old Testament 


CONFERENCE PERIOD 


For Leaders of Nursery Group 

For Leaders of Youth 

For Superintendents and Those Planning for 
Workers’ Conference (Monthly Teachers’ Meet- 
ing) 

For All Interested in Church Architecture 

Sunday-School Extension 


INSPIRATIONAL ADDRESSES 
Religious Education and the Work of the Church 


CONFERENCE PERIOD 
For Ministers Only 


SUNDAY SERVICES 
Church Worship 


Church Worship 


Outstanding Leaders 
to Help You 


FACULTY 


Dr. P. H. Carmichael 
Dr. John L. Fairly 
Miss Lucile DuBose 


Miss Elizabeth McE. Shields 


Mrs. F. F. Ballard 


Miss Annie Laurie Newton 


Dr. P. H. Gwynn 
Mrs. W. L. Painter 
Dr. E. B. Paisley 


Dr. Charles L. King 


Miss Atha Bowman 
Rev. Wallace M. Alston 


Miss Orene Mcllwain 


Mr. E. M. Conover 


Dr. H. W. McLaughlin 
Dr. Frank C. Brown 


Dr. Luther A. Weigle 


Dr. Luther A. Weigle 


Dr. Charles L. King 
Dr. Frank C. Brown 
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Students in Leadership School going from Bible Hour to class 





ville, N. C.; Miss Janie W. McGaughey, Secretary 
of Woman’s Work; Dr. John L. Fairly, Richmond, 
Va.; Rev. L. P. Burney, Charlotte, N. C.; Mrs. F. F. 
Ballard, Birmingham, Ala.; and Miss Elizabeth McE. 
Shields, for many years Director of Children’s Work 
in our Church. These, with members of the educa- 
tional staff of our Executive Committee in Rich- 
mond, are offering some of the most constructive 
and forward-looking courses yet made available to 
our Montreat student body. 

The two weeks of the school represent in the 

ain two separate weeks of work with a large as- 
ortment of courses to select from. There are, how- 
ever, several courses which will carry through the 
full two weeks without any break. While it is not 
possible to present here the complete curriculum, it 
may be noted that courses have been arranged to 
suit each of the major groups present. Five of gen- 
eral value to every local leader, irrespective of his 
particular task, will be offered. Beginner, Primary 
and Junior leaders will find laboratory classes espe- 
cially arranged for them where they may do their 
work in actual contact with groups of children. 
Young people’s leaders will be offered five courses 
which have the problems and situations facing young 
people today primarily in mind. Ministers, elders, 
and deacons will find two classes especially ar- 
ranged for them, while pastors of rural or small- 
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Father and son going to school at Montreat 





town churches will be given opportunity, under 
competent and experienced leadership, to delve 
deeply into the particular problems of their own 
pastorates. 

In addition to the formal work offered in the 
classes, special conference periods have been ar- 
ranged for all interested in discussing particular 
phases of their own church’s program, or having 
peculiar problems the solution of which demands 
the ablest help and finest judgment our Montreat 
School can lend. Afternoon classes will also be avail- 
able to leaders having the necessary qualifications 
and the ambition to make of themselves “accredited 
teachers” of leadership courses in local churches. | 

A feature of the Montreat School this year will 
be the Bible hour each forenoon. The teacher for 
the first week is Dr. J. P. Love, of Louisville Semi- 
nary, presenting a series of lectures on “Jesus and 
His Teachings,” to be followed the second week by 
Dr. Charles L. King of Houston, Texas, presenting 
“Teaching Values of the Old Testament.” Dr. Har- 
old Francis Branch of Tuscaloosa, Alabama, who has 
had much personal experience in archealogical work 
in the Near East, will present a series of evening ad- 
dresses during the first week on “The Story Behind 
the Bible,” followed the second week by Dr. Luther 
A. Weigle of Yale University, speaking on “Evan- 

(Continued on page 381) 
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The Program of the Association of 
Directors of Religious Education 


By CHARLOTTE PERSINGER, President of Directors’ Association 


HE Association of Directors of Religious 

Education will be held in the Assembly Inn, 

Montreat, North Carolina, July 21-22, 1937. 
This conference will begin at 9:45 A. M. the first 
day and close at 4:30 P. M. on the second day. It has 
been planned to meet the needs of all directors 
of local churches, synods, presbyteries, and church 
secretaries who do part-time work in Religious Edu- 
cation. A comprehensive program, including prac- 
tically all phases of Religious Education, will be of- 
fered. Time will be given for fellowship, for an 
exchange of ideas and experiences, and for personal 
conferences with the leaders of our own denomina- 
tion and those of other denominations. It will be a 
rich experience for all who seek to better fit them- 
selves for larger service in the cause of Christ. 

The First Day: The first day’s program will in- 
clude discussions of the following topics: Our Ap- 
proach and Responsibility in Leadership Training; 
The Relation of the Field and Local Church Direc- 
tors; Making Our Workers’ Conferences More Ef- 
fective; Every Director a Missionary; New Trends 
in Young People’s and Children’s Work; Book Re- 
views; and Group Conferences on the Directors’ 
Problems. 


The Second Day: On the second day there will 
be papers and discussions on Standards and Measure- 
ments for Effective Work in Religious Education; 
Student Work; Church-Centered Recreational Pro- 
gram; Duties of the Director; The Relation of the 
Director to the Woman’s Work; The Use of Art in 
Religious Education. 


Speakers: The speakers and leaders will include 
Miss Orene Mcllwain, Rev. Wallace M. Alston, Dr. 
Edward D. Grant, Rev. Claude Pritchard, Dr. Aline 
McKenzie, Dr. E. B. Paisley, Rev. R. M. McGehee, 
Miss Margaret Van Devanter, Miss Agnes Bitzer, 
Miss Alma Lowdermilk, Rev. Fred Poag, Miss Lucy 
Pell, Mr. S. J. Patterson, Jr., Miss Mary Bailey Wil- 
liams, Mrs. Eva Harris McGehee, and others. 


Special Features: 


A Tour of the Exhibits—Miss Florence Matson 
and Miss Mary Wallace Callison in charge. 

A Banquet—Miss Anne Van Devanter in charge. 

Worship with the Young People’s Leadership 
Training School at the Vesper Hour. 

An Inspirational Address by an outstanding leader 
in Religious Education. 





Leadership Schools in Synods and Presbyteries 


iy ADDITION to the Leadership School at 
Montreat, N. C., July 23-August 6, similar 

schools will be held in various sections of the 
General Assembly. The widely varying locations of 
these schools should enable all interested teachers 
and leaders to attend one of them at a minimum cost. 
If you cannot go to one school, go to another, but 
make a special effort to attend one of these schools 
this summer. There you will receive the inspiration 
for which you have been hungry, as well as addi- 
tional training from experienced and well-prepared 
teachers that will mean so much to you, to your 
pupils, and to your church, in the days to come. 
Leadership Schools will be held at: * 


Kerrville, Texas, Westminster Encampment, July 
26-August 6. 


A very challenging program of interest to parents, 
Sunday-school teachers and officers, ministers, and 
all church leaders has been arranged. It includes 
Bible classes under the leadership of Dr. F. C. Brown, 


pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Dallas; Dr. 
J. F. Hardie, pastor of the Broadway Presbyterian 
Church, Fort Worth; Dr. S. L. Joekel, professor in 
Austin Theological Seminary; Dr. Egbert W. Smith, 
Field Secretary of the Foreign Mission Committee. 
Inspirational messages will be given by Rev. C. H. 
Pritchard, Dr. Egbert W. Smith, Dr. E. M. Monroe, 
Dr. W. R. Hall, Dr. W. A. McLeod, Dr. George 
West Diehl, Dr. Thomas B. Gallaher, Rev. R. A. 
Deison, and others. A report from the Geneva Con- 
ference on Adult Education will also be given. 


In the afternoons new and helpful books on Re- 
ligious Education and Theology will be reviewed 
and discussed. 


Laboratory Classes in Beginner, Primary, and 
Junior work will be given, and the Laboratory 
School will be open to all children on the grounds 
between the ages of 4 and 12. 


Classes in Methods in Intermediate Work, Senior 
Work, Young People’s Work, and Adult Education 
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will be offered. A forum for Sunday-school superin- 
tendents and officers will be given. 


The rates at Kerrville are very reasonable, and the cli- 
mate makes it an ideal place for families, where they will 
find inspiration, recreation, and fellowship. Write to Mr. 
Garland H. Lang, Westminster Encampment, Kerrville, 
Texas, for a complete program. 


Louisiana Leadership Training-Laboratory School, 
Silliman College, Clinton, La., June 17-23. 


The Synod of Louisiana each year offers to the 
workers of the synod the Leadership Training- 
Laboratory School jointly with the Synodical Train- 
ing School. The value of this joint meeting is that 
the Auxiliary mothers and the Leadership Training 
mothers may bring their children between the ages 
of four and twelve and enter them in the Laboratory 
School. The children, after the class period, have 
recreation leaders to look after them, thereby allow- 
ing the mothers freedom to attend their classes. 
Other values accrue also in that the Auxiliary mem- 
bers catch some glimpses of the work done in the 
Laboratory School and become more interested. A 
fine spirit prevails and continues to grow. The fol- 
lowing courses will be offered this year: 

Guiding Beginners in Christian Growth—Mrs. C. 
D. (Clyde) Connell. 

Guiding the Religious Growth of Primary Chil- 
dren—Mrs. W. F. O’Kelley. 

Guiding the Religious Growth of Juniors—Mrs. 
Robert M. McGehee. 

Building a Total Youth Program—Miss Violet 
Weeks. 

The New Testament: Its Content and Values— 
Rev. J. F. Eddins. 

Special addresses at the evening hour and on the 
Sabbath will be given by outstanding leaders, and a 
series of conferences concerning the work will be 
offered during the afternoons. 


Rev. Robert M. McGehee, 2121 White St., Alexandria, 
La., Director of Religious Education for the Synod of Lou- 
isiana, will be glad to give any additional information de- 
sired. Simply write to him. 


June, 1937 


The following courses will be offered at the 
Louisiana Synodical Training School meeting 
jointly with the Leadership Training-Laboratory 
School: 

Personal Evangelism—Miss Janie McCutchen 

Missions I—Mrs. H. C. Dean 

Methods—Mrs. C. L. Bodin 

Bible—Rev. J. F. Eddins 


Synod of Virginia 

Three Laboratory Schools will be held in the 
Synod of Virginia this summer—one in Lynchburg, 
Va., for the churches of Montgomery Presbytery; 
one in Romney, W. Va., for Winchester Presby- 
tery; and another in Lexington Presbytery. 

The feature of the Laboratory School that has 
proven such a help to the teachers, wherever they 
have been held, is the fact that the children are 
present for one period each day, and the teachers 
are given an opportunity not only to observe the 
classwork but also to evaluate the teaching pro- 
cedure. A great many teachers who have attended 
these Laboratory Schools in Virginia say that they 
get a great deal more from the schools because of 
the fact that they have a practical feature in them 
that leaders are not able to place in a Standard Train- 
ing School. 


For information regarding dates and places of these 
schools, write to the Director of Religious Education for 
the Synod of Virginia—Rev. T. K. Currie, Presbyterian 
Building, Richmond, Virginia. 


Atlanta Presbytery, Camp Smyrna, Georgia. 

The following conferences will be held at Camp 
Smyrna this year: 

June 27-July 3, for Sunday-school leaders and the 
Good Fellowship group. 

July 5-13, Pioneer Camp. 

July 15-23, Young People’s Conference. 

July 30-August 4, Camp Meeting. 

For full information regarding any or all of these con- 


ferences, write to the Director, Rev. Wm. Huck, Ph. D., 
Room 518, 101 Building, Atlanta, Ga. 









The Vacation Church School 


(Continued from page 360) 


tical with outpost Sunday schools. If our Church 
had at its disposal $10,000 a year for the promotion 
of this work, what a need could be met, and mar- 
velous would be the results. 

In the same address Dr. Baker says: 


“The implications contained in the conclusion that a 
civilization based primarily on an industrial and commer- 
cial system in which the individual is the economic unit is 








doomed to a declining population, strike deep and extend 
far. But they may be summed up in one sentence—A civil- 
ization to be permanent must be based primarily on agt 
culture, or on some other culture in which the family 1s 
the economic unit.” 


Not only does civilization and the perpetuation of 
democracy depend upon the right kind of family 
life where large numbers of children are born, but 
the future of the Presbyterian Church depends upon 
our being faithful in teaching religion to the children 
of the families which constitute the sources of 
society. 
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What’s Going on 


In Training Christian Leaders 


‘Iv Witmincton, NortH CAROLINA, 
MInIsTERS FIND A WAY TO TRAIN LEADERS 
In THE LocaL CHURCH 


OR fifteen consecutive years the Presbyterian 

churches of Wilmington, North Carolina, have 

conducted a most successful Standard Leader- 
ship Training School. The interest on the part of 
the Sunday-school workers has been sustained and 
the school rests upon a firmer foundation today than 
at any previous period. It has come to be an estab- 
lished institution in our church life. 

For a number of years we have set apart a date in 
the mid-winter for the holding of the school. We 
believe there is an advantage in holding it about the 
same period each year—the people get in the habit 
of looking forward to it. 

A committee composed of the ministers, directors 
of Religious Education, and Sunday-school superin- 
tendents is responsible for all arrangements. The 
dean, always one of the ministers, is appointed a year 
in advance, and with the help of the committee be- 
gins at once to determine what courses shall be 
offered and to secure the faculty. This is work that 
requires months of time. 

We consider the faculty most important and al- 
ways endeavor to bring in a group of strong 
teachers. While we are fortunate in having here in 
the city some most capable teachers, who offer 
courses during the year, we deem it best to bring 
in outside talent for this annual school. 

Throughout the year the school is kept before 
the workers, and then, about a month before the 
opening date, we begin an intensive effort for en- 
rollment. Usually the January Workers’ Conference 
is devoted to stressing the importance of the Train- 
ing School and announcing the courses to be offered 
and the faculty. The officers in charge of enroll- 
ment in each church make a list, not only of the 
active workers in the Sunday school but also of 
Prospective workers, and endeavor to enroll just as 
many as possible, always emphasizing the importance 
of taking the course for credit. The credit is em- 
phasized because it means that a student does some 


"Material submitted by Rev. J. H. Whitmore, D.D., Dean of the 


= School, 1936, and Rev. A. D. P. Gilmour, D.D., Dean, 


In the Local Church 


actual reading and written work and does not simply 
listen passively. ; 

The advance preparation is most thorough and 
constructive. Printed programs with an enrollment 
blank on the back are distributed well in advance in 
all the participating church schools. The textbooks 
to be used are ordered in advance and are on hand 
for an early sale. Good publicity is secured in the 
local press. Provision is made for transportation to 
the church for those who are without cars. 

These simple methods have proven very satisfac- 
tory in building up and maintaining a strong school. 
It will be readily seen, however, that whatever suc- 
cess has been attained is due largely to careful plan- 
ning and hard work. We are fortunate, too, in the 
fact that a fine spirit of codperation prevails among 
the Presbyterian ministers and churches of the city, 
which is an important factor in the success of any 
united effort. 

The sixteenth consecutive annual Leadership 
School for pastors, parents, church and church- 
school workers, was held February 15-19, 1937. 

While the various Presbyterian churches of this 
community have united in conducting such a school 
for these many years, perhaps in attendance and 
spirit and fellowship and results the school this year 
has been the best. 


There were three courses given, as follows: 

“The Administration and Government of the 
Presbyterian Church,” Rev. E. B. Paisley, D.D., 
Richmond, Va.; The Pentateuch, Dr. Henry W. 
Mack, Richmond, Va.; “Guiding the Religious 
Growth of Juniors,” Mrs. F. F. Ballard, Birmingham, 
Ala. 

There was a total of 19 churches represented—12 
Presbyterian, 3 Baptist, 2 Methodist, 1 Advent Chris- 
tian, and 1 Lutheran, with an enrollment of 329 and 
an attendance for five or more periods of 205. There 
were 115 credits earned. 

These splendid results, under God’s guidance, 
were largely due to the wonderful coéperation and 
teamwork between the pastors of the various 
churches and the three directors of Religious Edu- 
cation and the superintendents and other leaders in 
the various church schools participating. 

The school covered five evenings with two periods 
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each, beginning at 7:30 and closing at 9:45, with an 
intermission of ten minutes between the periods. 
There were inspiring opening exercises on the first 
evening and similar closing exercises on the last. 

Altogether the Presbyterians of Wilmington feel 
that they have been greatly blessed in our Religious 
Educational work by this school. 

The Department of Leadership Training has 
watched the steady progress of the Wilmington 
Leadership School and we feel that the following 
factors have contributed largely to the success of the 
school over the period of sixteen years: 

1. The Leadership School was initiated by a min- 

ister. 

2. For sixteen consecutive years the ministers of 
this city have not only planned for the school 
and actively supported it, but they, themselves, 
have assumed full responsibility for selection of 
the faculty and for the financing of the school. 


3. The spirit of codperation between the 
churches of the city, the ministers of the city, 
the directors of Religious Education, and the 
Sunday-school superintendents. 


4. An outstanding faculty year by year. 


5. A feeding into the school through workers’ 
conferences, local classes during the year. 


6. Adequate preparation in advance of the school. 


WILMINGTON STANDARD LEADERSHIP SCHOOL 


Year Enrollment Credits 
1922 17 
1923 129 63 
1924 128 76 
1925 225 103 
1926 163 go 
1927 115 65 
1928 147 67 
1929 149 69 
1930 150 84 
1931 218 go 
1932 192 54 
1933 211 96 
1934 222 94 
1935 191 83 
1936 307 81 
1937 329 535 


DrpLomas IssuEp Durinc Past YEARS 


Mrs. F. L. King, Miss Jane Hall, Mrs. John Hall, 
Mrs. Geo. T. Armstrong, Mrs. J. W. Pearsall, Mrs. 
D. C. Whitted, Mrs. T. H. Tate, Mr. W. D. Mc- 
Caig, Miss Isabel McDougall, Miss Margaret Wil- 
son, Mrs. J. O. Carr, Miss Blanche Parsley, Miss Kate 
Fairly, Mrs. Hattie Hobson. 
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In GREENSBORO, NorTH Caro.Lina, 
A SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT FINps Way 
To TRAIN LEADERs IN THE Locat Cuurcy 


“What is that you are doing?” a friend asked a 
business executive the other day, as he noticed some 
interesting looking charts spread on his desk, He 
thought that he must be mapping out some new 
plans for his organization. But the business man hap- 
pens also to be the superintendent of a large Sunday 
school, and he explained that he was trying to work 
out some scheme to insure the regular and prompt 
attendance of all his teachers. “In other words,” said 
the friend, “you are putting business methods in 
your school.” And he admitted he was. 

That same superintendent, when confronted with 
the duties of dean of the Leadership Training School, 
read in his Manual: “The duties of the dean are: 
a. To make thorough and adequate preparation for 
the school.” And so he used business methods again. 
Knowing that an outstanding faculty could not be 
obtained on short notice, he had meetings with his 
board months in advance of the dates set for the 
school to plan for the courses and the teachers. 
Knowing the importance of advertising, he ap- 
pointed as chairman of the publicity committee an 
advertising man who was also a deacon in his church, 
and the following “Sales Plan” was evolved: 


SALES PLAN FOR STANDARD LEADERSHIP SCHOOL 


1. Special letter to leaders in nearby city and 
country Presbyterian churches. 


2. Letter to leaders in all local city churches re- 
gardless of denominations. 

3. Publicity stories in local newspapers as fre- 
quently as possible. 

4. Publicity stories sent to newspapers in nearby 
towns. 

5. Announcement from pulpit morning and eve- 
ning services three Sundays prior to school. 

6. Special sermon by pastor one or two Sundays 
before school. 

7. Announcements in all Sunday-school depart- 
ments for three Sundays preceding school. 

8. Special invitations to mothers—nursery and be- 
ginners’ department through Sunday-school de- 
partment superintendent. 

9. Invitation to auxiliary and circle officials 
through director of religious education. 

10. Invitation to adult classes through class presi- 
dents or adult superintendent. 

11. Special invitation to young home-makers by let- 
ters from pastor. 
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i Education 
Rateewblicalion 
Invitation to church officials through letter 
from pastor and special invitation from chair- 
man of board of deacons and elders. 


_ Announcement of school at monthly teachers’ 


meetings. 

_ Announcement of school through Y.M.C.A. 

and Y.W.C.A. 

Is it any wonder that the Presbyterian churches 
of that town had a most successful Leadership 
School? 

The following article comes from Mr. J. A. Kel- 
lenberger, Superintendent of First Presbyterian Sun- 
day School, Greensboro, North Carolina, who was 
responsible in a large measure for the success of the 
above mentioned Leadership School: 

“The question of Leadership Training is by no 
means confined to the field of Religious Education 
in our church schools. In the commercial and pro- 
fessional field the question of leadership, of exchang- 
ing ideas and thoughts, of holding conferences and 
conventions, is nothing new. Teachers in our secular 
schools and institutions of higher education as a 
rule attend summer sessions in order to better equip 
themselves with new and more credits as teachers. 
It is this class of teachers who command the better 
positions and receive higher compensation for their 
services. It is only natural that parents much prefer 
to have their children taught by such teachers— 
and why not? No one is surprised at this. 

“But, strange as it may seem, when you apply this 
same line of thinking and reasoning to the teachers in 
our church schools, as well as to the officers, does 
any one pay much attention to it? How many par- 
ents even know who teaches their boy or girl in 
the church school? The parents of these children 
are primarily the church membership, and where is 
a congregation that is seriously concerned about it 
and insist that their church officers make necessary 
provision in the church budget to adequately finance 
their own church school, including a wide-awake 
program—the immediate needs for the church 
school, for Leadership Training, for Vacation 
Church Schools, for departmental superintendents 
and teachers to attend conferences? With all of the 
constructive work that has been done, we have 
made little more than a beginning. 

“One rarely sees an adult person join the church 
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on profession of faith. If we do not win the young 
folk for the church through the church school, the 
chances are that the church has lost its opportunity. 
Therefore, should not more emphasis be placed on 
the activities of an adequate program of religious 
education and the personnel responsible for such a 
program? 


“Above is our so-called ‘Sales Plan.’ This was 
worked out by one of the members of the Mens 
Bible Class—a deacon and a newspaper man by pro- 
fession. He made a good job of it, but, with all of 
the notices, it requires that personal contact by one 
who is thoroughly familiar with the courses of study 
and the need for such training. It is this sort of 
personal contact and enthusiasm that creates interest 
in attendance. 


“Plans for setting up leadership training schools 
should begin months in advance. Our plans for next 
fall are being made a year in advance. Of course, 
many details will have to be worked out and the same 
procedure for interesting people will have to be fol- 
lowed. One of the sad and discouraging things is 
that so often teachers who most need training will 
find an excuse not to come. They seem to be timid 
and somewhat afraid that they may not be able to 
make the grade. We handle this as tactfully as we 
know how, but still it remains one of the problems. 

“A very brief devotional for the entire group is 
held at the beginning of the school, and a similar 
meeting at the close. Both meetings are brief and 
have the necessary announcements. Devotional 
meetings for the entire group are not held on other 
nights. We have found this method works out very 
well, and prefer it to a joint meeting every night. 


“A supper meeting or business luncheon is held 
the day the school begins. This meeting is attended 
by the instructors and the small group responsible 
for setting up the school. All details and require- 
ments by the Richmond Office are gone over and 
a thorough understanding of the general plan of the 
school. This is very desirable and helpful. The as- 
signment and reading of textbooks before the school 
begins is greatly encouraged, as at best it will be a 
very busy week. But, the work is worth while. 
Steady progress is being made, and leaders and 
teachers are being trained for more effective serv- 


” 


Ice. 





RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 


Budget Receipts for April 1, 1936—May 1, 1936 
Budget Receipts for April 1, 1937—May 1, 1937 


Increase for one month 


$2,887.68 
3,486.01 


$ 598.33 





si Church, through its Committee of Re- 
ligious Education and Publication, issues a 
complete and adequate program for each age 
group in the local church. In order to secure the 
greatest value from this material, however, it is 
necessary to know several things about each piece 
of material. 


1. For whom was it prepared? 

Each age group of the church has been carefully 
studied and material has been prepared to meet the 
needs of that particular group. If material prepared 
for the Beginners’ Department is used with the 
Junior group, or as it sometimes happens, material 
prepared for adults is used with Intermediates, then, 
not only are the best results not secured, but there is 
often a failure to secure any results at all. 


2. For what purpose was it written? 

Was it written to give the basic content of a sec- 
tion of the Bible? Was it written to help a pupil find 
answers to his problems in God’s Word? Was it 
written to give an appreciation and love of God’s 
Book? Was it written to help the pupil get adjusted 
to the world in which he lives, and to develop 
Christian attitudes and behaviour in all of his rela- 
tionships? There is material prepared for each of 
these purposes. The full value of the material is 
secured only when it is used for the purpose written. 


3. What materials are available? 


Oftentimes a church is using a very limited selec- 
tion of courses because it does not know of the wide 
range of courses from which selection may be made. 


“Our Teaching Materials” 


Just what is available for each particular age group: 
What is the difference between the Uniform i 
and the Departmental Graded series?) What elective 
courses are available? What principles should guide 
churches in selecting courses? The broader the 
knowledge of the materials available the richer and 
more adequate the curriculum will be. 


4. How is the material to be used? 


Certain methods are suggested in the material that 
will help the teacher to make the most effective use 
of it. Why are those methods suggested? How may 
they be adapted? How shall the teacher plan her 
teaching procedure in order to get the greatest value 
from this material? Materials and methods are so 
closely linked together that it is absolutely essential 
to know the methods employed in order to secure 
the greatest values in the use of the materials chosen. 


5. What is an adequate curriculum? 


How may the adequacy of a curriculum be 
tested? How can my church plan an adequate cur- 
riculum? What should determine its selection of 
materials to meet the needs of each of its age groups: 
Many groups do not have an adequate curriculum 
because they have no standard by which to test it. 

These questions and many others are discussed in 
the course, “Our Teaching Materials,” to be given 
in the Montreat Leadership School this summer. 
In this course the history of the curriculum, the aims 
of the materials, materials for achieving particular 
aims, the methods by which these materials are to 
be used, and many others are to be studied. 





The Vacation Church School for Rural Children 


By Henry W 

I THE sixteen Southern States, including Mis- 

souri, there are 1500 counties. In many of them 

the population is almost entirely rural. In some 

of these counties over 80° of the people are not 

members of any church. It is here that we find large 

families of children. It is here that, through high 
birth rate, the population is rapidly increasing. 

In a recent address, Dr. O. E. Baker, Senior Agri- 

cultural Economist, United States Department of 

Agriculture, says: 


“On the farms population is increasing rapidly. Already 
more than 2,000,000 youth are backed up on farms, who 
would, under predepression conditions, have migrated to 
the cities. These young people are marrying and starting 


*Rev. H. W. McLaughlin, D.D., is Director of Country Church 
Work and Sunday School Extension, Richmond, Va. 
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homes. More than 500,000 new farms have been started since 
1930, according to the Census. Most of these new farms are 
in regions of hilly surface or poor soils, where the birth rate 
generally is high, and around the cities, particularly indus- 
trial cities having cheap land and vacant farmhouses ad- 
jacent. Farms are being divided, fields are being rented, 
abandoned farms are being reoccupied, and forest land 1s 
being cleared. In some of the counties of the Southern 
Appalachians the increase in number of farms during the 
last 5 years has been 50 per cent, and one-third to two- 
thirds of all families are on relief.” 


Has the Presbyterian Church, U. S., any responsi- 
bility for the religious instruction of the multitudes 
of rural children, white and black, of poor par 
entage? The cheapest, easiest, and most effective 
way to teach the Word of God to them is through 
the Vacation Church School, following when prac- 

(Continued on page 356) 
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The Cooperative Challenge of Change 


In Home Missions By WituiaM R. Kinc* 


Nore: Last in a series of three addresses delivered in the Home Missions Conference, Montreat, N. C., August 2-5, 1936. 


NE of the most important chapters in Ameri- 
can church life and work is the development 
of interdenominational comity, codperation 

and union. It is today the one really big thing in 
American Protestantism. It has an interesting history. 
It began in feeble ways more than a century ago, 
but did not receive official recognition and denomi- 
national endorsement until within recent years. The 
spirit of codperation across denominational lines 
began to manifest itself through spontaneous codp- 
erative fellowships made up of like-minded indi- 
viduals who were interested in special causes that 
were being neglected by the churches in their 
organized capacity. A number of these undenomina- 
tional organizations came into existence during the 
last century, such as: 


1858 
International Sunday School Association. 1872 
Christian Endeavor 


The denominations as such did not begin to 
cooperate officially until about the beginning of the 
Present century. All that had gone before was non- 
denominational. It was all good. It served the 
churches well; it was a John the Baptist preparing 
the way for a more effective interdenominational 
Cooperation which should be authorized, supported, 
and controlled by the denominations. 

_the first of these interdenominational organiza- 
tions that came into existence by denominational 
mitative and approval was the Foreign Missionary 


Le 


*Rey 7 rs ° ° 
Mission, Wm. R. King, D.D., is Executive Secretary of the Home 
ns Council, with headquarters in New York City. 


Rev. W.R. King, D.D., 
Executive Secretary 
Home Missions Coun- 
cil, New York, N. Y. 


Conference, which was organized in 1893. Then fol- 
lowed, in the year 1908, three other interdenomina- 
tional councils—the Home Missions Council, the 
Council of Women for Home Missions and the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica. And still later, in 1922, the International Council 
of Religious Education, which succeeded the old 
International Sunday School Association. 

About the same time there started a movement of 
organic church unions among the denominations. In 
the last thirty years ten church unions have taken 
place, involving twenty-three denominations. They 
were: 


1906 Presbyterian, U. S. A., and Cumberland Presbyterian. 

1907 Baptist and Free Baptist. 

1917 Three Lutheran bodies into Norwegian Lutheran. 

1918 Three Lutheran bodies into United Lutherans. 

1920 Presbyterian, U.S. A.,and Welsh Calvinistic Methodist. 

1922 Reunion of Evangelical Synod and United Evangelical 
Synod into the Evangelical Church. 

1924 Congregational and Evangelical Protestant. 

1931 Congregational and Christian Churches. 

1931 Three Lutheran bodies into American Lutheran Church. 

1934 Reformed, U. S., and Evangelical Synod. 
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A paying venture in codperation—A community church in the coal fields 


Three Methodist bodies are now on the way to 
union. 

The church has seen the need of a closer codpera- 
tion. It has begun to accept the challenge of the new 
day. More has been accomplished in the past thirty 
years in interdenominational comity, codperation, 
and union than in all the rest of the years of Ameri- 
can Protestantism put together. 


THE CHALLENGE TO COOPERATE 


Now, I want to consider with you this movement 
toward interdenominational coéperation in the realm 
of Home Missions. There is nothing more apparent 
today in this changing America than the challenge 
that is coming to the churches to unify their home- 
mission work. Whether we like it or not, the demand 
of the times is upon us. To coéperate or not to 
coéperate is the question. Codperation in home 
missions is not as easy to bring about as we would 
wish it to be. There are difficulties in the way; some 
real and some imaginary, and all of them “stubborn 
facts” to deal with. 


PAST MISTAKES 


There are, first of all, the mistakes of the past, due 
in large measure to the youth of the country and 
the youth of the American church, and to the in- 
experience, misdirected energies, and excessive en- 
thusiasm of growing adolescence. 

They were the mistakes of an over-zealous de- 
nominationalism. When the country was young and 
in the process of development, the denominations all 
felt called of God to rush into the new regions 
opening up to settlement and make sure that their 
particular brand of religion was stamped upon every 
community. This misdirected enthusiasm led to all 
kinds of competition and rivalries. Some places were 
overchurched; some places were malchurched; many 
places with little to offer and much to ask were 
overlooked, passed by, and neglected. 

There was no interdenominational planning in 
those early days of the expansion of the church. Each 
denomination was out for itself, Superintendents of 
home missions and secretaries of home-mission 
boards never sat around tables as they are doing to- 
day to discuss their policies and programs together 


across denominational lines. They did not know 
what the other was doing; they did not care to know 
except to “outwit” and “outdo” the others and “get 
there” first. These were the days of “rugged” 
denominationalism—when each denomination was 
practicing the policy of “every man for himself and 
the Devil take the hindmost.” 


SINISTER TRENDS 


In the second place, there are certain sinister 
trends within the church today that are making 
coéperation difficult. I refer to two of these trends— 
the resurgence of denominationalism on one hand 
and the emergence of an anti-denominationalism on 
the other hand. Both of these trends are due, no 
doubt, in large measure to the depression and the 
general hysterics of post-war years. The temper of 
the times has much to do with them. It is not easy 
to tell which of these trends is the more sinister or 
the more difficult to counteract. They are both 
dangerous because of their apparent reasonableness, 
and their real unreasonableness. 

On the one hand, the depression and the enforced 
reduction of missionary incomes have driven mis- 
sionary agencies in upon themselves. They have been 
compelled, as they think, to take care of themselves, 
to look after their own work and their own denom- 
national interests—‘‘Self preservation is the first law 
of nature.” They must keep their own fences up, 
maintain their own churches, hold their own forts. 
Under such pressure the easiest and most natural 
thing to do is to make the first “cuts” on interde- 
nominational work. Their thought and time and 
energy and resources are all concerned with denomi- 
national interests. There is little or nothing left for 
interdenominational coéperative work. 

When the depression came, one heard on all sides 
the prophecy that it would drive the denominations 
together. It’has done just the opposite. It has made 
them more self-conscious, more self-centered, more 
denominationally-minded. The wish to survive has 
led to wishful thinking; false rationalizations have led 
to the slowing up of the codperative movements 
Churches in seeking to save their lives are actually 
losing their lives. It has been estimated that 1,000 
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Missions 


mural churches are passing out every year. Many of 
them no doubt ought to die, but many of them ought 
to live, and would live if they had the chances that 
could come through co6peration. It is amazing how 
short-sighted, narrow, and ridiculous denominational 
thinking can become under pressure. 

Now, having said this, may I hasten to say that 
the opposite trend toward an anti-denominationalism 
within the church is just as sinister and dangerous to 
the cause of home missions. There are those who in 
their disapproval of denominational competition are 
going to the extreme of a wholesale denunciation of 
denominations as such and are excusing themselves 
from any responsibility for missions because of what 
thev believe to be an unholy denominational rivalry. 
They become impatient and critical, and revolt 
against everything the churches are trying to do. 

One of these extremes is just as plausible and just 
as reasonable as the other, and both are growing. The 
cause of home missions has to steer its way between 
this Scylla of rugged denominationalism and this 
Charybdis of anti-denominationalism. 


PRESERVING PROPER BALANCE 


In the third place, there are difficulties in unifying 
the work of home missions without doing violence 
to the necessary and legitimate differences of de- 
nominational operation. Our task is to find the 
proper balance between denominational rights and 
interdenominational values. Interdenominational 
work cannot be built up out of the wrecks of de- 
nominational enterprises. There has been all too 
much readiness to hand over to interdenominational 


hands the things that have failed in denominational 
hands. It is easy to surrender our liabilities and get 
out from under them. Churches do not coéperate by 
unloading their failures. Interdenominational coun- 
cils must not be used as waste-baskets to catch the 
uninteresting and unwanted things that clutter up 
denominational desks. Coéperation is an honest, 
earnest, unselfish effort to strengthen all by strength- 
ening each and to strengthen each by strengthening 
all. No plan of codperation must ignore or destroy 
the real values of existing denominations, and no 
program of existing denominations must be allowed 
to stand in the way of the real values of interde- 
nominational codperation. The task, therefore, of 
unifying the home missionary enterprise requires a 
new kind of churchmanship, a new kind of mis- 
sionary strategy. 


THE PROGRESS IN COOPERATING 


This must start, of course, with the denominational 
home-mission boards and agencies. They must fur- 
nish the leadership for the new home missions. “No 
stream can rise higher than its source.” I am glad to 
report that they are taking this leadership. In fact, 
about all of the codperation we have had in home 
missions has gotten its inspiration and start from our 
denominational boards. 


BEGINNINGS 


The beginning of codperation in home missions 
was the organization of the Home Missions Council 
and the Council of Women for Home Missions in the 
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Team work on a home-mission church 


year 1908. Up to that time nothing had been done to 
coérdinate the home-mission enterprise. Comity 
was an unknown thing; codperation had never been 
thought of; every denomination was going its own 
way, planning its own work, directing its own pro- 
gram without any reference to the others except to 
surpass them if possible. 

The secretaries of our national missions boards 
were the first to see the unwisdom and the un- 
christian spirit of this thing. It was Dr. Charles L. 
Thompson, General Secretary of the Board of 
Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church, UV. S. 
A., who first called together the secretaries of de- 
nominational boards for conferences upon relation- 
ship and mutual interests. Out of that first informal 
conference came the organization of the two Home 
Missions Councils and the beginning of comity in 
home-mission work. 

In January, 1938, these councils will celebrate 
their thirtieth anniversary. During these three 
decades much has been accomplished. Comity prin- 
ciples have been worked out which are accepted, at 
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Pertinent Paragraphs 


least as ideals to be attained, by 
most of the major denominations 
For several years various denomina- 
tional boards and agencies have been 
coéperating in special projects, in 
such things, for example, as work’ 
among the migrants; religious work 
directors in government Indian 
schools; certain types of service 
among the Mexicans, Jews, and 
other special groups; and, in recent 
years, in united religious programs 
at several government construction 
centers, like Boulder Dam, Bonne- 
ville Dam, Coulee Dam, and other 
points. 





DEFINITE STEPS 


But interdenominational coéperation must not 
stop with the national boards. It must get down, or 
up, or out, to the states, counties, and local com- 
munities. There should be an inclusive council of 
churches in every state, county, and city which 
would coérdinate the total task of the churches and 
promote interdenominational comity, fellowship, 
and codperation. There should be interdenomina- 
tional planning and strategy committees that would 
study the total needs of the area, work out together 
adequate programs of service, eliminate all unholy 
denominational rivalry, and bring about more actual 
coéperation in types of home-missionary work that 
can be done better together than separately. 

Much progress has been made toward these 
worthy ends. More than a score of state councils of 
churches and state councils of home missions have 
been organized within the past thirty years that 
have been doing good work in bringing the denomi- 

(Continued on page 384) 


Interesting Items from Here and There 


“Such as Believe” 


HE fact that our mission schools are serving 

splendidly as evangelistic agencies is emphasized 

in the following report from the Texas- 
Mexican Industrial Institute, Kingsville, Texas: 


“Each year Tex.-Mex. looks forward to its week of evan- 
gelistic services as the mountaintop of the year’s activities. 
God has so richly blessed us in former years through these 


services that we approach the Throne of Grace with thanks- 
giving and also with boldness. The services are preceded by 
united, persistent, prevailing prayer. ; 

“This year we were fortunate in securing Rev. Cruz 
Granados to lead our services again. Mr. Granados 1s 4 
former student of Tex.-Mex. and therefore knows from his 
own experience the problems of many of our — 
year the Lord richly blessed his coming with us. os : 
truly a man of prayer, one who really lives in prayer. oa 
bly and simply, but forcefully and faithfully, he presente 
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the claims of Christ to our boys. Primarily 
he explained the Christian way of life and 
what it means to be a Christian. Not only 
did he preach the gospel, but he talked 
personally with the boys about their own 
roblems. He won their love and esteem 
for himself, but he always pointed them 
to Christ. 

“And God gave the increase for which 
we had prayed. Nineteen boys made a 
public profession of their faith in Christ 
and their acceptance of Him as their 
Saviour. Seventeen of these were received 
into the Mexican Presbyterian Church of 
Kingsville the following week, fourteen 
of these receiving the rite of baptism. 

“Long have we prayed another prayer. 
God gave us an answer when six of our 
boys expressed their willingness to dedi- 
cate their lives to definite Christian service if God should 
open the way. 

“Thus truly Tex.-Mex. continues to build for GOD, 
America, and Mexico.” 


* * * * 


“Preaching Deliverance to the Captives” 
During the past school year, groups of Stillman 
students have made regular visits to both the county 
and city jails in Tuscaloosa. The authorities have 
codperated splendidly in this service and the pris- 
oners have been happy indeed to have the students 


come. 

Dzandira Chiphe, one of the student leaders in 
this work, tells of one of these services in the fol- 
lowing words: 


“We sang, prayed, and praised God with them. We de- 
livered the glorious message of Jesus and His love to them. 
Religious papers and eighty-four Bibles sent by the instruc- 
tors of Stillman Institute were given to them. But the hap- 
plest thing to us was that one of the prisoners accepted 
Christ as her Saviour and was baptized in prison by Rev. 
James E. Baxter, pastor of Brown Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, our church on the Stillman campus.” ; 











The Brown Memorial Presbyterian Church 
on Stillman campus 


Pres-Mex Seniors 


“Senior Practice Cottage” 

The Presbyterian School for Mexican Girls, Taft, 
Texas, rejoices in the completion of “The Senior 
Practice Cottage” which has long been needed to 
round out the training of the girls in home-making. 
It not only affords practical training for the girls, 
but is suitable for the entertainment of visitors to 
the school, who will be the guests of the girls who 
at that time are in charge of the cottage. 


* * * * 


“Come before His Presence with singing” 

This cheering note comes to us from Dr. John 
Little, Superintendent of the Louisville Colored 
Missions, in his news bulletin of March 30: 

‘From February 3 until today we have been 
working on our basement, which was flooded from 
ten to fifteen feet deep in water, and now we have 
it in usable condition. Three of the four pianos 
destroyed by the flood have been replaced. One by 
a gift from a blind member of Grace Church, a 
beautiful instrument with a sweet tone, which is 
now in our Beginners’ Department. Another friend 
sent fifty dollars which placed an excellent used 
piano in our Young People’s Department. Another 
friend gave a hundred dollars which enabled us to 
buy a fine second-hand piano that is tuned to 
orchestra pitch. A Baptist Theological Student, play- 
ing an accordion accompanied by this piano, led 
four hundred and fifteen colored children on Easter 
afternoon in praising their Heavenly Father.” 


* * * * 


“The Sunflower Bible” 


From the headquarters of the American Bible 
Society comes the following story of the Ohio River 
Flood: 
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“Announcement was made by the superintendent that a 
prize of a leather Bible would be given to the boy or girl 
raising the largest sunflower. Seed was given out and sun- 
flowers began sprouting all over Newton. Frank wanted that 
Bible; so he watered and tended his sunflower faithfully day 
after day. Even Jack, who grew the well-known beanstalk, 
didn’t give his plant more care. When the day for measuring 
came, it was found that Frank had won the prize. His sun- 
flower had a span of thirteen inches. 

“The Bible came in a lovely box and was kept that way 
until Frank began reading his Bible every night before going 
to bed. Then he found a place for it on the top shelf of the 
bookcase. 

“When the Ohio River went so far over its banks in Jan- 
uary, Newton was in the path of the flood. But Frank’s 
house was high up in the town so his family did not worry. 
“In the middle of the night, after a very sudden rise in the 





June, 1937 


river, they were awakened by the father, who told them th 
water was already above the floor of the house and sil 
rising. They called for help and were taken off in a row. 
boat. In the excitement of getting away they all for ot 
about the Sunflower Bible on the top shelf of the bookcase 

“Later, when the father went back to see how far the 
water had risen, he was barely able to make out his own 
house and the one next door by their roofs appearing above 
the water. When the flood had receded they found that 
everything in their house had been ruined. The bookcase 
had overturned, and in the middle of the room they found 
Frank’s Sunflower Bible water-soaked and covered with 
mud. 

“The American Bible Society has given Frank a new 
Bible, not so beautiful in its cover as the Bible he had won 
as a prize in Sunday school, but as he reads his new one 
he finds within its covers the same beautiful truths.” 





Our Church’s Opportunity for Expansion 
In a Growing City 


By James V. JoHnson* 


HE depression set everything back. It set back 

the growth of most, if not all, of our cities. It 

set the church back and complicated her pro- 
gram. It was a frightful experience which most of 
us have come through with some scars. But we are 
out of the depression now, and it is a good time to 
take stock of what we find. 

I suppose that one of the hardest-hit spots in 
America was the city of Miami, Florida, The col- 
lapse of the Florida boom, the devastating hurricane 
of 1928, followed at once by the depression, left 
this lovely city in sad plight. But the leaders of our 
Church in Miami were neither daunted nor dis- 
mayed. 

In 1928 the Miami area had been set apart as a 
separate presbytery. This venture did not prove suc- 
cessful, so in 1932 the former St. Johns Presbytery 
was reunited, and our church on the “East Coast” 
began again to see and feel hope for the future. A 
strong Home Mission Committee was appointed to 
take charge of the future development of the south- 
ern half of the State of Florida. But it is particularly 
of the work in the Miami area that I wish to speak 
now. 

Miami, a city of some 150,000 souls, dominates 
this area. Other incorporated and independent mu- 
nicipalities are Miami Springs, Miami Shores, Miami 
Beach, Hialeah, North Miami Beach, and Holly- 
wood. In 1932 there were just four U. S. Presby- 
terian churches in all this vast area. Westminister 


*Rev. James V. Johnson, D.D., is pastor of the Westminster 
Presbyterian Church of Miami, Florida. 


and Shenandoah, in the city of Miami, were the 
only two that were self-supporting. St. Johns, also 
in Miami, and Hollywood, were both mission fields. 

The chief material asset of the Miami area is its 
climate, especially its climate in the wintertime. It 
is so mild that ocean bathing is enjoyed the year 
round, summer clothing is worn throughout the 
winter, and the homes require no heating facilities. 
This has given rise to a slogan which runs: “Its 
always June in Miami.” And indeed this is true. 

With this matchless climate here and with the rest 
of the country farther to the north suffering with 
severe winters, it was inevitable that crowds of peo- 
ple should resort to Miami for relief from the cold 
and for relaxation. Thus, by 1934 Miami and its 
environs was well on its way towards recovery. 

It probably is truthfully said that the most re- 
markable winter resort on this hemisphere is Miami 
Beach. Here thousands come each autumn, winter, 
and spring. In 1934 this wonderful spot was served 
by only three churches—a community congrega- 
tion, a Methodist church and a Roman Catholic 
church. The writer, sensing the immense possibili- 
ties afforded there, secured the codperation of the 
Home Mission Committee of St. Johns Presbytery 
and began to work on Miami Beach, literally from 
scratch. We had no building, no known constitu- 
ency, nothing but a limitless field. 

Rev. Wm. Cooper Cumming was secured to give 
his whole time to the organization of a work on 
Miami Beach, with the backing of the commuttee 
and under the direction of the writer. He began 
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work in December, 1934. In November, 1935, a 
church was organized with 100 charter members, 
andin October, 1936, the First Presbyterian Church 
of Miami Beach became self-supporting. As I write, 
the church is gaining rapidly in strength and many 
are added to its roster weekly. 

That is but one story of a venture of faith in this 
lind of perpetual sunshine and flowers. 

A few days ago (and I write February 27, 1937) I 
made an inspection of certain areas in Miami proper 
that are experiencing remarkable development. 
What I found has caused me to write this article. 
For it was a similar article, appearing in the Septem- 
ber, 1934, PRESBYTERIAN Survey that brought the 
Miami Beach Church into actual existence. 

In 1936, funds expended in building construction 
in Miami amounted to $12,000,000, with another 
$12,000,000 expended on Miami Beach. The bulk 
of this expenditure was for homes for permanent 
residents. It is difficult, if one is not a witness to 
this remarkable expansion, to visualize in any ade- 
quate way the vast number of homes that can be 
built with these amounts. In addition to this notable 
construction there were likewise gains in Miami 
Shores, Miami Springs, and Hollywood. 

Let me pause here to speak of the work at Holly- 
wood. Under the leadership of Rev. Marshall J. 
Pilkenton, a veritable miracle has been performed. In 
three-years time a scattered congregation has built 
a fine church house and furnished it, has installed a 
pipe organ and is now completing the final touches 
on a new educational plant, and all of this without 
any debt. Faith, love, and hard work, together with 
God, form an invincible combination! 

But why am I telling you all this? Not in any 
sense of bragging, but more in a spirit of praise for 
the wonders God hath wrought. And what has been 
done can be done again, and in this favored field, 
again and yet again! 

In 1935, Rev. Daniel Iverson, pastor of the up- 
standing Shenandoah Church, projected a work in 
Miami Springs. Now Miami Springs offered a field 
unlike most of those open to our Church. It was 
absolutely open territory, a growing community, 
without any kind of a church whatever. We were 
the first on the field, and as I write we have the only 
organized church in this forward-looking little city. 
After serving there for six months, Mr. Iverson ap- 
pealed to the Home Mission Committee for aid, 
which was granted, and Rev. Robert L. Torrence 
placed in charge, giving his whole time to the work. 
Within one year after Mr. Iverson first preached in 
Miami Springs, a church was organized with sixty- 
six members, and Mr. Torrence was installed ‘as 
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pastor. I reassert my point, which is the thesis of 
this article, “Given a field and a leader, a church can 
be developed.” 


Miami and the Miami area is a field. It is more 
than a field, it is many fields. My excursions into the 
growing residential areas fairly thrill me as I see 
the fields white unto the harvests. Streets upon 
streets, sections upon sections, homes upon homes, 
lovely, modern, beautiful, in a never-ending stream 
of possibility for Christian expansion and develop- 
ment. 


But I have not told the whole story. As one 
drives in from the north, along Biscayne Boulevard, 
on U. S. Highway No. 1, after leaving Hollywood, 
one passes through the village of Miami Shores and 
the Miami sections of “Shorecrest,” “Belle Meade,” 
“Morningside,” and “Bayshore,” vast areas where 
one cannot keep abreast of the construction, and 
almost wholly unchurched. The “Shorecrest” sec- 
tion is so appealing that the writer could not stand 
it any longer. Asa member of St. Johns Home Mis- 
sion Committee, he appealed to his colleagues and 
they graciously, unhesitatingly, followed his sug- 
gestion and called Rev. Knight Thompson, assist- 
ant pastor of the great First Church of Charleston, 
South Carolina, to undertake to repeat in Shorecrest 
what had been done by Mr. Pilkenton in Holly- 
wood, Mr. Cumming in Miami Beach, and Mr. Tor- 
rence in Miami Springs. 

The Shorecrest experiment is now in its infancy, 
but it is a lusty infant, and soon, God willing, there 
will grow up in this matchless residential area a 
fine, strong, Presbyterian church to the glory of 
God and of our Blessed Saviour. 


My investigations assure me that we have not ex- 
hausted our fields. There are others, where people: 
live, people who own their homes, and where no 
other denomination has stepped in to take the lead. 
The fields are here, men can be secured to man 
them, and all we need is money to support the 
worker until he can get the work organized. Then 
the work will support itself. But 1 am in error. 
Money is not all we need; we need your prayers, 
that the means may become available to thrust the 
ready laborers into the harvest. 


Our beloved Church has never had such a chal- 
lenge before it as this. The fields are here. We are 
ready. We know how to proceed. God grant the 
money may be found to set the work into actual 
operation. This opportunity may not last for long. 
Here is a chance for our Church to do a statesman- 
like thing—to step in and possess a great city for the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 



























Commencement time at Glade Valley High School 


T WAS operetta night. The college auditorium 
was filled, and people were turned away. Among 
the students there was good-natured bantering, 

and among the townspeople there were news ex- 
changes and conjectures as to whether or not the 
expected performance would be worth while. The 
buzz ceased abruptly as the overture began. At last 
the curtain opened to reveal a scene that brought 
gasps of appreciative surprise from the audience. 
The operetta was already a success. 

Somewhere in one of the acts was a song contain- 
ing these words: 

“The glamor and haze of student days 
Transfigures each gate and wall, 

And sometimes it seems that only dreams 
Are realities, after all. 

Our castles in air are builded fair, 

And we view them in a trance; 

They may be unreal, but still we feel 
The rapture of fond romance.” 

Somehow during the song I did not see the hun- 
dreds of people out in the dim auditorium. I was not 
aware of the colored lights and gay costumes. I was 
living again in “the glamor and haze of student days” 
at a high school on a plateau, surrounded by a charm 
all its own. 
























*Glade Valley High School, Glade Valley, North Carolina, is a 
mountain mission school controlled by the Presbyteries of Orange 
and Winston-Salem. 


Dreams and Realities 


By a GLADE VALLEY GRADUATE* 





The whole scene, so familiar to me, was a delight 
to remember; vines clinging to sides of buildings 
fragrant wild flowers, mountains stretching far in 
every direction, and over it all an indefinable, in. 
tangible spirit making the place irresistible and un. 
forgettable. 

I KNOW, for when the goldenrod blooms | feel 
an urge to go back and enroll as a student, even 
though nine years have passed since my graduation 
from that institution. Would you know the name 
of that school? It is Glade Valley High School, of 
course! 

As the years pass I am increasingly grateful for 
having had the privilege of being a student there. 
One of the best things I can say about the school is 
that every effort is made to help the students grow 
in the same way Jesus grew—“in wisdom and stature, 
and in favor with God and man.” How encouraging 
it is to watch them grow in much the same way that 
a rose, tended, trained, and loved, becomes the 
beautiful flower the gardener intended! 

Nearly three hundred graduates bear Glade Val- 
ley’s stamp indelibly in their lives, and many others, 
who for one reason or another did not graduate, 
carried part of the Glade Valley spirit with them 
elsewhere. This spring the twenty-sixth annual com- 
mencement will mark the passing of another class 
from the sheltering walls that sometimes bring to 
mind these lines of Tennyson: 


“The splendor falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story.” 


Through sunshine and shadow, Glade V alley has 
stood as a lighthouse, pointing to ambitious Youth 
the way to happier, fuller living. We are proud of 
Glade Valley’s achievements, but we dream of an 
even greater future. With additional equipment and 
new buildings—dormitories, administration build- 
ing, gymnasium—the school could reach and serve a 
much larger number of those who seek the advan- 
tages of a Christian school. That is our dream, our 
hope, our plan. 













Increase for one month 


ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1936—May 1, 1936.................... $ 9,984.03 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1937—May 1, 1937 


15,149.14 


$ 5,165.11 
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“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot” 


Composed by an 


HE world-famous spiritual, “Swing Low, Sweet 

Chariot,” was composed by an Oklahoma slave 

and his wife before the War Between the States. 
This illuminating fact is detailed in The American 
Guide, an exhaustive research into folklore and his- 
tory compiled by Works Progress Administration 
writers. 

The deeply-moving song first poured from the 
homesick lips of Wallace Willis, known as “Uncle 
Wallace,” and his wife, “Aunt Minerva,” on a cot- 
ton plantation in the Choctaw nation near the Red 
River. 

This couple also composed, by singing, two other 
pirituals popular throughout the world: “Steal 
Away to Jesus,” and “I’m a Rollin’.” The interest- 
ing and little-known story is set forth in this excerpt 
from the Guide: 

In the sultry stillness of an 1840 August noon, in 
the extreme southern part of the Choctaw nation, 
Indian Territory, what is now Choctaw and Mc- 
Curtain counties, a middle-aged kindly-faced Negro 
paused in his work of chopping cotton to wipe the 
perspiration from his brow and gather up energy 
and courage to go on with the task anew. As his 
eyes took in the level fields of cotton, stretching 
endlessly away from the southern plantation, he 
straightened up, leaned on his hoe, and looked far 
beyond the horizon to where Red River lay shim- 
mering in the distance. He loved to look at it, for it 
brought him memories of his old home, back on the 
banks of the Mississippi. Suddenly a wave of home- 
sickness engulfed him, and he wondered if he would 
ever be allowed to go back to the scenes of his 


Oklahoma Slave 


childhood, save in death. He thought too, with sim- 
ple faith, of the promises of a heavenly home of rest 
and happiness. And, as he reflected, he broke into 
song, one which was later destined to become fa- 
mous, a song containing all the spiritual longing of 
a lonely soul. 

“Swing low, sweet chariot, 

Comin’ fo’ to carry me home.” 
That Negro slave was Wallace Willis, better-known 
to his master and his fellow slaves as “Uncle Wal- 
lace.” 

Nearby, his wife, Aunt Minerva, joined in low 
crooning, as she, too, leaned on her hoe, and looked 
far away into the distant blue. 

“T looked over Jordan, an’ what do I see, 


Comin’ fo’ to carry me home. . . 
Swing low, sweet chariot .. .” 


Uncle Wallace and Aunt Minerva were Negro 
slaves, belonging, before the War Between the 
States, to Britt Willis, a wealthy plantation owner, 
who lived on a large plantation near Doaksville. 
Willis had brought the slaves with him from Hick- 
ory Flat, Mississippi, where he had owned a planta- 
tion on the banks of the Mississippi. 

During the winters, these two were leased as serv- 
ants, for a few years, at old Spencer Academy, a 
boarding school for Choctaw Indian boys. It was 
here that Rev. Alexander Reid, who was superin- 
tendent of the academy in the years 1849 to 1861, 
heard them sing the Negro spirituals which were 
later to become a part of the world’s music. 

(Continued on page 381) 





Spice Box 


What steps of progress have been made toward 
interdenominational coéperation in Home Mis- 
sions: 

What is the threefold challenge of these changing 
times for Home Missions? 

Who “preached deliverance to the captives” and 
what was the result? 

What cheering note came to us from Dr. John Lit- 
tle, Superintendent of the Louisville Colored Mis- 
Son, in his news bulletin of March 30? 

What work has been accomplished under the leader- 
ship of Rev. Marshall J. Pilkenton in Hollywood, 
Rev. Wm. Cooper Cumming in Miami Beach, 
Rev. Daniel Iverson and Rev. Robert L. Tor- 
rence in Miami Springs? 


In which of our schools do we find a new “Senior 
Practice Cottage” and what use will be made of it? 

Who is Rev. James V. Johnson? When was the 
First Presbyterian Church of Miami Beach or- 
ganized? How was it financed and when did it 
become self-supporting? 

What is our Church’s opportunity for expansion in 
Miami, Florida, today? 

By whom was “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot” com- 
posed? What interesting story is told in connec- 
tion with the composition of this song? 

What does one Glade Valley graduate think is the 
best thing that can be said about the school? What 
are the needs at Glade Valley at the present time? 
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The Call of the Mountains 


By Epwitn Oscoop Grover 








The sea may reach its restless hands, 
Vermont's green hills may call, 

The plains may open wide their arms— 
I heed them not at all. 


For I have dwelt with mountains high, 
Whose comrades are the clouds, 
And seen the shifting morning mists 
Unroll their silver shrouds. 


And I have climbed their rocky heights 
To where the winds go by, 

And I have shared their silences— 
High up in the Land of the Sky. 





Let’s Go to Montreat Auxiliary Training School 
July 7-14, 1937 


s¢f ET’S go to Montreat,” is the suggestion which 

has been made by hundreds of women, per- 

haps, during the past few weeks. And why 
not make this thought a reality. Why not make the 
vacation days count for most by spending them 
where something will be found that will “stay by” 
when you go back to carry on in the workaday 
world. 

Each year, it seems, the attractions of the Auxili- 
ary Training School exceed those of previous years, 
and this Silver Anniversary Year is no exception to 
the rule. On the evening of July 10, “Yesteryears” 
will be opened, and there will step forth many living 
pictures from the past—pictures that will make you 
proud of the Auxiliary heritage which is yours, and 
which will challenge you to step over the line and 
have a large share in “Advancing with Christ.” 

And there will be given to those who attend the 
Training School such help of body and mind and 
spirit as will enable them to do greater things in His 
service. 

They will be busy days, just as busy as the in- 
dividual woman cares to make them. With the ex- 
ception of a brief “quiet hour” in the afternoons, 
something of interest and help will be continually in 


progress at one or the other of the number of avail- 
able classrooms, the two chapels and the auditorium. 
The task will be to decide just which ones of the 
many helpful things to be had will be of more 
benefit to you. But it is suggested that no one 
attempt to “take in” everything—it simply cannot 
be done. For the program is planned so that every 
one will find something of value, no matter the size 
of the auxiliary or the place from which she has 
come, no matter the conditions under which the 
women of her auxiliary work. | 
The Daily Platform Bible Hour every one will 
want to attend. It is to be led this year by Rev. Wm. 
M. Elliott, Jr., pastor of the Druid Hills Presbyterian 
Church, Atlanta. Mr. Elliott isa young man, a Texan 
by birth, the son of Rev. Wm. M. Elliott, of Col- 
orado, Texas. The theme of his messages from 
Ephesians is one that will interest us all—‘Studies if 
Practical Christian Living.” His messages are always 
given with conviction and with power. " 
There will be classes in Auxiliary Methods, Mis- 
sion Study, Bible Study, Personal Witnessing, Parlia- 
mentary Law, Program Building, Book Reviews; 
there will be conferences daily for special group 
for the Business Women and the Historians in pat 
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Depariment of 
Woman s 
‘cular. Yes, all of these are good, so each woman 
vill make her choice, keeping in mind the particular 
needs of her auxiliary and the place where she will 
ea of “Yesteryears” will be emphasized 
throughout the program for today. There will be 
present during the Training School leaders from 
among the brethren who have had a large part in 
making possible the Auxiliary organization. During 
these early years, before the erection by the Assem- 
blv of the Committee on Woman’s Work, there was 
1 Supervisory Committee, composed of the Secre- 
uries of our four Executive Committees—Rev. 
Henry H. Sweets, Mr. R. E. Magill, Dr. S. L. Morris, 
ind Dr. Egbert Smith. It is hoped that these four 
Secretaries, all of them living today, may be present 
at Montreat during our School. 

Rev. Richard Orme Flinn, D.D., pastor of 
North Avenue Presbyterian Church, Atlanta, one of 
our pioneer minister friends, will preach the Sunday 
evening sermon. Rev. H. H. Thompson, D.D., 
pastor of First Presbyterian Church, Bristol, Tenn., 
will preach the Sunday morning sermon. 

This anniversary year, many are asking, “Just 
where is the birthplace of the Auxiliary?” It was in 
the First Church, Bristol, Tenn., that the present 
form of Woman’s Work was first officially endorsed 
by the General Assembly which met there in 1912. 
It was at Montreat, on August 10, 1912, that the 
Supervisory Committee of the Auxiliary met and, 
by direction of the General Assembly, outlined with 
the Synodical Presidents and Mrs. Winsborough, the 
plans for establishing the new organization. 

Do you belong to the Auxiliary Firsts? That is, 
were you an officer the first year of your synodical’s, 
or presbyterial’s existence? Were you an officer in 
your own auxiliary the first year it was organized? 


THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 





Rev. Wm. M. 
Elliott, Jr., pastor 
of Druid Hills Pres- 
byterian Church, 
Atlanta, Ga., who 
is to lead the Plat- 
form Bible Hour 
at our Montreat 
Auxiliary Training 

School 








One of the features of the special “Yesteryears” 
evening is to be the parade of the “Firsts.” So if you 
belong to that honored list of Firsts and plan to be in 
Montreat during the Auxiliary Training School, 
bring along a dress you wore that year; or, if you 
prefer, make a new costume following the style of 
that date. And bring with you a small shoulder band 
in blue on silver, which tells the office you held, and 
the year. 


Inquiries are being made as to the cost of the stay at Mon- 
treat. There is a gate fee of $1.50 and a registration charge 
of 50 cents. Board can be had at various prices. Write to 
Mr. A. R. Bauman who will be glad to send you a list of 
the boarding houses and hotels; or if you wish a cottage, 
there is a bare possibility that one is available. You are not 
forgetting, of course, that it costs no more for five than for 
one to ride in an automobile. Several coming in a car and 
dividing the expense makes the trip cost much less. If you 
are coming by train, consult your local railroad agent about 
special conference prices. 

Come for happy fellowship, for a refreshment of spirit 
and body, for mountain-top experiences. And bring along 
your coat, your walking shoes, umbrella, and flashlight. 





The Auxiliary and Christian Social Service 


‘lam come that they might have life, and that 
they might have it more abundantly .”—John 10: 10. 
VERY auxiliary should have its own form of 
Christian social service which it carries on in 
Christ's Name in the interest of the community 
welfare. This work is the especial responsibility of 
the secretary of that cause in the auxiliary, but if her 
work is to be effective she must have the sympathetic 
Understanding and hearty codperation of the mem- 
ers of the auxiliary, and particularly of the execu- 
tve board. Certain conditions in some communities 
may lay upon an auxiliary a greater or lesser respon- 
sbility for a program of practical Christian service. 





Certainly if there are human needs which are not 
being met by other agencies, they present to the 
auxiliary a clear call either to undertake a program 
of special effort or to see that other means of meet- 
ing the needs are called into being. As we look out 
upon a world of turmoil and distress, we are chal- 
lenged to attempt to meet the needs in the spirit of 
Christ. Christian women have been used in the past 
to promote better living conditions, and today they 
should be willing to assume the responsibility of a 
program of study and practical service. 


Christian social service is the application of the 
gospel message to every area of life. To do Christian 
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social service there must be the right understanding 
of Christian social relations. If our attitudes are 
Christlike, our service will be Christian. The aim or 
purpose of Christian social service is the alleviation 
of human ills and wrongs, that God may be known 
and that society may be rebuilt on the divine prin- 
ciples of righteousness, justice, and mercy. Christian 
social service is something more than the doing of a 
Christlike service or even of a service in the Name 
of Christ; there must go with it the conscious effort 
of showing Christ and telling Christ. 

There is great value and unlimited possibilities in 
interdenominational Christian social-service work. 
The codéperation of state, county, municipal, and 
philanthropic agencies should also be secured. We 
cannot emphasize too strongly the need for codpera- 
tion. It has been aptly expressed, “One little woman 
or group of women feel too weak for a task, but a 
combination of forces would see it in a different 
light.” 

It is said that the needs of any community may be 
grouped around these heads: 

1. Physical needs: sanitation, health, medical serv- 
ice, housing, playgrounds. 
Intellectual needs: education—for youth and 
adults; cultural opportunities, reading, music, etc. 
Recreational needs: playgrounds, gymnasium, 


swimming, community center, censorship of 
motion pictures. 


Moral needs: elimination of gambling, liquor 
traffic, juvenile delinquency, etc. 


Political needs: better government, civic respon- 

sibility, etc. 

Economic needs: unemployment relief, voca- 

tional guidance, etc. 

Spiritual needs: the influences and inspiration of 

religion, personal commitment to Christ. 

Whenever the environment of a community is 

found detrimental, steps should be taken to create 
public sentiment for better things, which should 
culminate in whatever action is deemed wise by such 
organizations as work for the upbuilding of com- 
munity life. The auxiliary, through the secretary of 
Christian social service, will seek to find the needs 
and then bring them to the attention of those who 
can help in correcting them. 


To Survey Your Community: 
Note especially the contributions made by your 


auxiliary or by its members to the enrichment of 
the community life. 


Which of the things done by your auxiliary for 
the community are not being done by any other 
agency? What difference would it make if they 
were not done at all? . 


June, 1937 


To what extent do the women’s church organi- 
zations of your community or city work to- 
gether? 


Discover what community needs are being met, 
List the greatest needs of your community life, 
Make a list of the character-building agencies in 
your community, noting the points at which they 
are codperating with one another and the points 
at which they are competing with one another, 
What, if anything, can the Christian people do 
with such community evils as bad housing, civic 
corruption, discrimination between classes, the 


sale of liquor and drugs, unwholesome amuse- 
ments? 


To what extent can the Christian women of your 
community engage in such activities as the 
promotion of health centers, recreation centers, 
the care of the poor, settlements, hospitals, 
clinics? 

A presbyterial president of Texas says that, in her 
opinion, Christian social service furnishes one of the 
auxiliary’s greatest opportunities for evangelistic 
service. Certainly, she says, it is one of the weakest 
links in the chain of auxiliary efficiency. 

Surely a great need in our life today is that the 
spirit of Christ shall permeate every area of human 
thought and conduct. The application of Christian 
principles in every phase of life would solve all 
problems of industrial relations. 

As an auxiliary, our citizenship activities should 
be largely a matter of education and investigation. 
Such education will enable the individual member 
to intelligently support such legislation as has for its 
purpose the abundant life for all who are willing to 
do their part. Women should feel the responsibility 
to exercise the duty and privilege of citizenship. 

As a definite piece of Christian citizenship edu- 
cational work, present a program on Temperance. 
Such a program should be given on a day which 
will not conflict with regular auxiliary meetings, and 
not only Presbyterian women, but those of other 
denominations, should be invited to it. A program 
on Temperance can be secured from the Committee 
on Woman’s Work for 10 cents. Write to the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, Evanston, 
Illinois, for free literature and information, and 
codperate with this organization when it seems WISE. 

Again, as Christian women we need to have the 
sympathetic understanding of Christ upon such 
questions as International Relations and World 
Peace. We need to look upon the nations of the 
earth as He views them; to appreciate their values 
as He does, and to have His attitude toward war and 


‘toward those who participate in bringing it about. 


(Continued on page 376) 
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Interracial Work in Tampa, Florida 


By Lean CarreELi* 


E first one-day conference for Negro women 
held in Tampa five years ago was undertaken 
with fear and trembling, but we pleaded the 

promise “Lo, 1 am with you,” and marshalled our 
forces. The work was done under the direction of 
\frs. $. S. Russ, Chairman of District 8, St. Johns 
Presbyterial Auxiliary. 

The program was based on suggestions sent out 
by the Committee on Woman’s Work, and covered 
considerable ground for such a short time. The 
prayers, Scripture reading, and hymn announce- 
ments were in charge of the Negro women; a 
demonstration was put on by their own home 
demonstration agent, and a fine talk was given by a 
Negro nurse. 

The white speakers were the very best in their 
lines that we could get. We shall give their names 
with the subjects taught to show what splendid 
codperation we had from leaders. The Bible lesson 
on the Book of James was taught by Mrs. W. G. 
Thompson (and did they love it); Sunday-school 
methods by Mrs. F. W. Haverkamp and Mrs. Helen 
T. Vass. Miss Boletha Frojen, Director of the De- 
partment of Home Economics in the Florida 
Schools, gave many helpful suggestions on “Home 
Betterment”; Dr. E. L. Robinson, County School 
Superintendent, chose “Character Building” as his 
wubject; and Judge Weise, of the Juvenile Court 
spoke on “Juvenile Delinquency.” Mrs. H. B. 
Hutchinson, State President of the Parent-Teacher 
Association, linked the home and the school in her 
remarks; a fine talk was given by Dr. Bartlett, 
County Physician; and a splendid talk on “Mothers” 
was given by Mrs. J. B. Farrior, who was well 
qualified to speak on that subject, being the mother 
of six. Mrs. Clotilde Williams, President of the 
Florida Federation of Negro Women’s Clubs, told of 
their very extensive club work. The federation 
motto is: “Lifting as we climb.” 

There are over forty Negro churches in Tampa, 
and twenty-six of these were represented, with an 
attendance during the day of about three hundred. 
The women voted the conference a success and 
isked that one be held the next year. 

The attendance at the next conference was smaller, 
but the women who came were teachers and leaders, 


ind were well qualified to pass on to others the good 
“-nEyeennse 
Mrs. S.B. Carrell is a member of the auxiliary of the Hyde Park 


ae 
resbyterian Church, Tampa, and Synodical Secretary of Christian 
ial Service, 


_ Baptist, and Presbyterian churches. We were de- 


things which they heard and to carry out sugges- 
tions. Many of the teachers were attending Summer 
School, which partly accounted for the falling off 
in attendance. During the year the Negroes asked 
that an Institute for training workers for Daily 
Vacation Bible Schools be held. We were able to 
grant this request through the very splendid coéper- 
ation of Rev. James Day of Lakeland, who is 
Director of Religious Education in the Baptist 
Churches of this District, and Rev. A. W. Mathis, 
pastor of one of our large Baptist churches. The 
faculty was composed of members of the Methodist, 


lighted to have two young men on the faculty. The 
sessions were held on three mornings. Textbooks 
were bought with money contributed by Hyde Park 
Presbyterian Sunday school through its Birthday 
Box. 


The Daily Vacation Bible Schools ran for two 
weeks, with an enrollment of about seven hundred. 
The Negroes said that the greatest help they had 
received from their white friends during the year 
was the Institute and asked that one be held the 
following year. This was done, with practically the 
same faculty. Thirteen schools were held that year, 
with an enrollment of eight hundred running for 
three weeks. On the last day there was a parade, 
escorted by Traffic Police and a band, with at least 
a thousand Negroes marching to Plant Field, a 
distance of about two miles. 





Competition between the various schools was keen 
and the demonstrations of memory work, drills, and 
yells, were remarkable. As rewards for work well 
done, thirty-nine Bibles, donated by the women o 
the five Auxiliaries in Tampa, were given out. 

We were not enthusiastically received by the 
Negro pastors when we first went among them, as 
they feared we were trying to make Presbyterians 
of them. They soon learned that we had no such 
intention, and are now glad of our help, in fact, have 
asked for another Institute and some of the women 
are asking for a Conference. 


Working with the Negroes of Tampa is much 
less difficult than in some other sections, for the 
feeling between the races is good and there are many 
well-educated Negroes here who seem to take seri- 
ously their responsibility toward the other members 
of their race who have been less fortunate than 
themselves—in fact, they are “Lifting as they climb.” 














A Meditation Dear H 


OUR LORD’S MESSAGE TO WOMEN Are dl 
Those who are using the guide booklet, “Daily Bible Readings from the New Testament,” are Daily B 
reading, during the month of June, the Gospel according to Luke, which has been called “The at the er 
Gospel of Womanhood.” As we read Luke’s account of our Lord’s life, let us note His words | through 
addressed to women and think of them as words which He might speak to each of us. This will asking ¢ 
indeed lead into prayerful thought and most helpful fellowship with Christ. Here are four such | — 
instances: | We a 
“She Loved Much.” (Luke 7:47.) |B be used 
What commendation to come from the lips of One who was sent as God’s expression of love to | yaw: 
the world, and whose love for this woman and all other men and women led Him to Calvary! This | copy of 
woman’s love had found expression in a very humble and sacrificial service. Bent low at the grief of | year. 
her own sins, she shed penitent tears on the feet of her Lord, and used as a towel the hairs of her Wher 
head. As though that were not enough, she lavished kisses on His feet and anointed them with oint- Circle m 
ment from her alabaster box. It is interesting that our Lord explains these acts of service in the the plar 
words, “She loved much.” Have we ever realized that the manner of our service reveals the char- Auxiliar 
acter of our love? Is not that what the Master is revealing to Simon? (Read Luke 7: 36-47.) Hime SiCsses 
“Thy Faith Hath Made Thee Whole.” (Luke 8:48.) for the 
Having spent all of her living upon physicians, this poor woman only touched the hem of our for 
Lord’s garment and was made whole. Note that His words to her threw all of the means of her | for ¢ 4 
healing back on herself. Instead of saying to her, “Through my power you have been healed,” He s far p 
said, “Thy faith hath made thee whole.” Surely that must have startled the woman, as she realized | A ve 
that she might long before have been healed. What power is pressing upon our lives even now — 
awaiting release of the valve of faith? Do we not hear God saying: “Is anything too hard for me?” _| we . 
“If thou canst believe, all things are possible . . .” letter, 0 
“Mary Hath Chosen That Good Part.” (Luke 10:42.) sheet on 
The ability to choose is a privilege which God has granted to every man and woman. Daily we vas 
are called upon to make choices in life. Some decisions are of tremendous issue, while others seem zs r 
not so great, yet each choice contributes some influence to the life. No decision is neutral in ” 
result. As we daily make choices in life, we should seek divine guidance that the choice may be 
“that good part.” A most helpful question to ask ourselves, when we stand at the crossroads of 
choice, is, “What would Jesus do?” A fair answer to this question is certain to lead us to the best 
that life has for us. 
“This Poor Widow Hath Cast in More Than They All.” (Luke 21:3.) | 
Surely these words of our Lord reveal that He is mindful of the gifts we cast into His treasury. |i. Than| 
They assure us that no service ever goes unnoticed by Him. From the context of these words | Ing bine 
(Luke 21:1-4), we note that the fact which Christ seems to be emphasizing is that generosity is not to me. 
measured by what is given but by what is left in our possession after we have made our contribu- | - has 
tions to His work. Could stewardship be placed on any higher or fairer plane? We should, there- | #: wi 
fore, be greatly encouraged in our Christian giving, regardless of how small our gifts must of fee 
necessity be, remembering Paul’s explanation of this same truth: “For if there be first a willing | and Co 
mind, it is accepted according to that a man hath, and net according to that he hath not.” (2 Cor. | — 
8:12.) al 
These words from our Lord call us to greater love, more triumphant faith, consecrated wills, pn 
and sacrificial giving. Until we have lived upon the light of truth which is revealed to us, we a 
cannot hope for new light. Therefore, let us be faithful to the calls He has given, that we may} on plans 
continue “Advancing with Him.” me cords 
Let us include in our prayers this month the following petitions: ia ome thr 
That all Synodical Training Schools may be blessed by the Spirit of the master teacher, guiding into new ff as far a 
truths which shall enrich the service of the women of our Church. | send at 


That Negro Women’s Conferences may be a means whereby God will find the way into the homes and men fo: 
communities of these friends of the other race. Jante McCutcuen. 
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Dear Home CIRCLE CHAIRMAN: 


Are the members in your Home Circle using the 
Daily Bible Readings? How fine it will be to know 
tthe end of the year that these members have read 
through the New Testament together! Are you 
sking each one to answer the daily question and 
write it in her book? 

We are so anxious that the Personal Guide also 

be used by every woman, and we are depending on 
vou to see that each member of your circle has a 
copy of this card to keep before her throughout the 
rear. 
When you make your monthly visit to the Home 
Circle members, tell each one what you know about 
the plans for the Silver Anniversary Year of the 
Auxiliary and keep her informed as the year pro- 
oresses. If you need any helps along this line, write 
for the Auxiliary News Service which gives plans 
for the first quarter of the new Church year; also 
for the flier on Montreat and Anniversary features 
so far planned. 

A very interesting letter was received recentl 
from a Home Circle Chairman in which she said she 
found the most useful instrument to be a personal 
letter, or sometimes a gossip sheet. She copied this 
sheet on the typewriter, using carbons, but later by 
means of the hectograph, after she discovered its 
possibilities. 

You know, of course, that our goal this year is to 


For the Home Circle Chairman 


enlist every woman member of the church in some 
Christian service. Find out what service your Home 
Circle members can render. They can all do some- 
thing, and their service will be a real power in the 
life of the church. One chairman writes: “One dear 
soul sits in her wheel chair and is working on my 
scrapbook.” Another chairman wrote that a member 
of her Home Circle always addresses the envelopes 
when she sends out a letter to the members. Another 
member taught the Bible class of one of the circles 
which always met in her home. A great many of the 
Home Circle members do mending and darning and 
sewing for the orphanages and other such institu- 
tions. Find the service best fitted for the individual 
member and make it possible for her to render it. 
The yearly Calendar of Activities is printed in 
June, following the meeting of General Assembly, 
in order to include the dates set for special seasons. 
This leaflet is just off the press and would prove of 
real interest to the members of the Home Circle, 
giving to them the information needed to kee up 
with the monthly emphasis of the work of the 
Church. Their prayers would lend much to the 
success of these special seasons even though they 
cannot attend the meetings. Write to the Committee 
on Woman’s Work, Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, 
Ga., for as many copies as you need for each of your 
members. They are free for postage only. 


GRACE WISNER. 





An Auxiliary President at Work 


By GERTRUDE JENKINS HoweELi* 


_ Thank you for giving me the opportunity of tell- 
ing what the office of auxiliary president has meant 
to me! 

It has given me a wonderful happiness to feel 
that, with this office, I can go as far and as wide as 
Iwish in the path of service. I try to hold in my 
hand cords of love that will reach out to all officers 
and secretaries of causes and circle chairmen, and 
~~ to have tactful and helpful relations with 

em. 

As soon as one auxiliary meeting is over, I begin 
on plans for the next one. I keep, of course, detailed 
records of each meeting, so that I may work in at 
“ome time during the year all cause secretaries, and, 
’ far as possible, all members on the programs. I 
senda typed message each month to the circle chair- 
men for their meetings, giving suggestions and in- 
ee 


* . . bb 
P, _ A. J. Howell is president of the auxiliary of the Winter Park 
‘soyterian Church, Wilmington, N. C. 
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formation for them to pass on. I do not belong to 
any circle, but visit each in turn. My monthly con- 
tribution goes to the circle having the largest 
attendance at auxiliary meeting. 

At auxiliary meeting, which I try to keep within 
the hour limit, a subject for daily prayer is given out 
or suggested by some member. This in addition to 
the prayer band which meets between Sunday 
school and church. 

Our newest auxiliary committee is the welcoming 
committee, consisting of two women who assist the 
pastor in greeting visitors and infrequent attendants 
at the close of service. The auxiliary president needs 
tact, love, courage, and information in her high 
office. Sometimes there is disappointment and a sense 
of personal failure, but there are always compensa- 
tions. I belong to other organizations, and for forty- 
one years have been an active and interested member 
of the Woman’s Club, but mothing in life seems as 
worth while as my auxiliary work. 











THE CIRCLE MEETING 


Toric: Our Birthday Gifts at Work in the Home- 
land. 


Following close upon the program which gave us 
a picture of the opportunities for service through 
our 1937 Birthday Offering, we have for our pro- 
gram this month a “come see, look in” on the Birth- 
day Objectives that are serving in the homeland 
through the work of Home Missions. Such a view 
of our gifts at work will make us doubly happy to 
have had a share in such a great work. Mrs. C. F. 
Melchor, of Mooresville, N. C., has prepared for the 
Committee on Woman’s Work some very interest- 
ing and helpful plans for presenting this subject. If 
you are to have the program in your circle, and your 
circle is not receiving the program literature regu- 
ularly, be sure to order this one. It is only 10 cents. 


THE AUXILIARY PROGRAM 


Topic: Teaching the Bible in Codperation with 
Public Schools. 


The Auxiliary Calendar of Activity 


Why not have this meeting in co6peration with 
the Men-of-the-Church, as they have the same topic 
for study? This thought was in mind when the 
topics were selected, as this is a subject that needs to 
be understood by both men and women, and pro- 
moted by both if it is to be a success. You might 
even go a step further and invite some of the leaders 
among the men and women of other denominations 
to sit in on your meeting, as you will need to COGp- 
erate with other denominations in carrying out any 
plan for having the Bible taught in your public 
schools. It is suggested that no one who reads the 
topic for this meeting form any opinion on the 
subject until you know more about it. Dr. Julian 
Price Love said, in his platform Bible Hour at Mon- 
treat one year, that when one forms an opinion he 
ceases to think—on that subject, of course. Read the 
article, “The Bible in the Schoolbag,” in the April, 
May, June Adult Quarterly; also the fine articles in 
the February Survey. Then you may be ready to 
make a contribution to any discussion of the subject 
that may grow out of the program. 





(Continued from page 372) 


We may not all be able to go to our Synodical 
Training Schools, to Montreat, to some distant 
place in our own or other lands, but we can each 
broaden our interests by informing ourselves 
i > through reading. The summer months supply a 

: i good time to do this. Here is a list of a few books 

: which will challenge us to take a more active interest 
in things pertaining to Christian social service. You 
may not, perhaps will not, agree with everything 
you read in these books, but you will agree with 
much of it, and certainly the reading will make you 
think. 


The Auxiliary and Christian Social Service 


Can Christ Save Society. By Garvie. $1.00. 

The Art of Helping People Out of Trouble. By Karl de 
Sweinitz. $2.00. 

Social Salvation. By John C. Bennett. $2.00. 

Christian Youth in Action. By Herriot. $1.00. 

Christianizing the Social Order. By Rauschenbusch. $2.00. 

The Christian and the Social Crises. By Rauschenbush. 
$1.75. 
Christ’s Alternative to Communism. By Stanley Jones. 
$2.00. 

Victorious Living. By Stanley Jones. $2.00. 

The Church at Work in the Modern World. By William 
C. Bower. $2.00. 


Order any of the above from the Presbyterian 
Committee of Religious Education and Publication, 
Presbyterian Building, Richmond, Va. 








ANNIVERSARY BANNER 


A banner setting forth the Auxiliary Anniversary goal is now available. It 
will take the place of the wall chart during this year. It is printed on paper in 
blue and silver, size 10 x 24 inches. Price 25¢. 


Order from CoMMITTEE ON WoMAN’s WoRK 
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Matt. 5314-16 


Do you want some new ideas and a lot of inspiration to 
undertake your work? Then read in the following items 
a account of some of the things being done by various 
auxiliaries. 

The president of the First Church, Gainesville, Georgia, 
auxiliary writes: 

“Our new work the past year has been our colored 
women’s Bible class. We have as many as twenty women to 
atend. And we teach the Sunday-school lesson on Wed- 
nesday before the Sunday they have it at their colored 
churches. These women are of different denominations. 

“Our other new and special activity is to help the pastor 
of our mission Presbyterian church, which is located on the 
outskirts of Gainesville. 

“We had an Auxiliary Officers’ Training Class and feel 
that it was helpful. Well-informed officers relieved the 
president of much responsibility.” 


* * * 


A circle chairman of the Kosciusko, Mississippi, auxiliary 

reports: : 

‘To the helps given in the ‘Duties for Circle Chairmen’ 

leaflet, | added a few rules and resolutions of my own, such 

as; - 

‘Never to ask a member to do anything I was not willing to 
do my self. 

Never to nag. 

Never to let the Circle work be too much of a burden to 
any one member. 

Never to allow an overemphasis on money or social side 
of the work. , 

a to underemphasize our spiritual objectives. 

Never to allow a woman, no matter how inactive in the 
past, to go through the year without having opportuni- 
Hes to pray, study, and give.” 

* * o 


From the Winter Park Church auxiliary of Wilmington, 
N.C, comes this from a circle chairman: 
Me _ are urged to attend auxiliary meetings and 
vid p : ir attendance record. Our president has a poster 
hie member’s name on it, and a gold star is pasted 
nd _ name each month the member is present. Of course, 
want our twelve stars. One member of my circle has 


an : 
— record of twelve years. The circle that has the 
gest attendance at auxiliary meetings gets the president’s 


contribution for that : ] : 
hdty, Viiv cat on stat die 


on telephone and remind our members of 
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Meil Suggestions to 
The Auxiliary lantern, 
Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


the auxiliary meeting and offer to call for them with an 
automobile if necessary. This latter method is used especially 
for new members, or those not so faithful in attendance. I 
often assign absent members to those in attendance at circle 
meetings to invite or take them to auxiliary meetings.” 


* * * 


A circle chairman of the Bishopville, S. C., Church auxil- 
iary reports: 

“To increase attendance I write each member a postal card 
with a personal message and make it known that I really 
miss them when absent. Those who are timid and think 
they cannot lead, I have come to my home, and I help them 
to arrange the program as simply as I can not to detract, 
and try to make them feel that I am sharing the responsibil- 
ity with them.” 


* * * 


From the First Church, Bowling Green, Kentucky, auxili- 
iary a circle chairman writes: 

“Our circle attendance had dropped to an average of 
three or four and it was almost impossible to get chairmen. 
My circle started meeting in the homes, and we had an at- 
tendance of from fourteen to twenty-four all that year, so 
the others started it, and I am sure the attendance is much 
better this year than before—more than double. Another 
feature is providing a way for elderly people to get there. 
I have at least six old ladies who said they would be unable 
to come unless they were in my circle, so they were trans- 
ferred to me. I run a regular bus, but I enjoy it and love 
to see their joy at being remembered. There are fifteen 
women in my circle over sixty-five years of age, and three 
or four are eighty or more.” 





A Prayer of St. Patrick’s 


May the strength of God pilot us. May the power 
of God preserve us. May the wisdom of God in- 
struct us. May the hand of God protect us. May 
the way of God direct us. May the shield of God 
defend us. 

May the host of God guard us against the snares 
of the Evil One and the temptations of the world. 

May Christ be with us. Christ before us. Christ 
in us. Christ over us. May Thy salvation, O Lord, 
be always ours, this day and evermore. 

—Sr. Patrick, A. D. 439. 
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Demonstration Day 





In the Decatur Presbyterian Church 


By Mary B. Crawrorp* 


Note: It was the privilege of the Promotion Committee on March 2 to visit the Decatur Presbyterian Church and see the 
very unique way in which the work of the church had been presented to the membership in preparation for the Every Mem- 
ber Canvass. The excellence of the plan, the favorable reaction of the church members, and the widespread interest mani- 
fested by the community as a whole, led me to request that we might have an outline description of it for the readers of 


the Survey. 


be Decatur Presbyterian Church presented to 
her membership and the community at large a 

demonstration of the activities and responsi- 
bilities of this particular church. The purpose of 
this demonstration was to acquaint the members of 
the church with the work that is actually done by 
the church in the local community, and, through 
the Executive Committees of the Assembly, in all 
parts of the earth; and to challenge the membership 
with the opportunities for service in meeting the 
vital needs of humanity. This demonstration was 
planned to help people to see the work of the church 
—even those who would not study a chart or read 
a printed description. 

The exhibit was planned for Sunday, February 28, 
opening at the Sunday-school hour, but by popular 
request was kept open through Tuesday evening. 

Far in advance, committees from the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, the Young People, and the Men’s Class, 
were appointed to prepare each separate exhibit, and 
the whole was under the able direction of the pastor, 
Dr. D. P. McGeachy, assisted by the church secre- 
tary and the Young People’s worker. 

The demonstration was divided into various ex- 
hibits, arranged in the basement rooms of the church 
and in the Sunday-school building. As one entered 
the exhibit rooms, a large chart showing the purpose 
and organization of the Decatur Church met the 
eye. The visitor then passed between two sections 
of a huge map of the city, on which numbered 
tacks, white for members, blue for non-members, 
marked the homes of every family which had any 


*Miss Crawford is Director of Young People’s Work in the 
Decatur Presbyterian Church, Decatur, Ga. 


B. K. Tenney. 


relation to the church, the numbers referring to a 
list on which the names of the families appeared. 

A very unique display was, “Some of the Activ- 
ities of the Pastor,” showing him as the leader of the 
congregation. Tiny figures represented the pastor 
studying, preaching, visiting, calling on the sick, 
dictating letters, baptizing, and marrying, these be- 
ing only a few of the varied activities out of a busy 
pastor’s life. 


LocaL Work 


The Decatur Church has the privilege of sponsor- 
ing certain local mission and social-service projects 
which were shown graphically as described below: 

Covington Road Sunday School: A Sunday-school 
room arranged for class, and posters showing the 
present building and the proposed new one. 

Colored Kindergarten (lunches provided for the 
children by the auxiliary): A lunch table set, with 
colored dolls in the chairs. 

Colored Clinic: A reproduction of the clinic, using 
dolls and doll furniture, showing how this, the only 
clinic in the county for colored people, treats 4 
great many children. 

Sunday School for Crippled Children at Scottish 
Rite Hospital: A scene depicting one of the hospital 
wards, with large dolls representing the little patients 
holding Sunday-school papers, their crutches near 
by. Inscription overhead, “At Work with the Great 
Physician.” 

Transportation of the Blind to Blind School: A 
young blind girl, a member of the church, reading 
from a book in Braille. The Bible in Braille has been 
added to the church library and is free to the blind 
of the community. 
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Wheel Chairs: Free, for use in the community. A 
sgn on one reading: “Three of Us on the Go All 
_eowel of food, clothing and fuel: The inscrip- 
tion read, “Hungry, and ye gave me meat, naked, 
and ye clothed me.” | 

Auxiliary Blessing Boxes: A stack of Blessing 
Boxes, over which were posters indicating that the 
money is used for the establishment of a scholarship 


< 


it Columbia, and for the support of a home-mission 


astor. 4 P 
Boy Scouts: A most attractive camping scene. 


MIssIONARY AND BENEVOLENT ACTIVITIES 


The Executive Committees, through suggestions 
and material, provided invaluable help in the prepa- 
ration of the demonstrations for Foreign and Home 
Missions, Christian Education and Ministerial Relief, 
and Religious Education and Publication, described 
below: 

Foreign Missions: The foreign-mission exhibit was 
arranged in a large central room, around which were 
ix small rooms where exhibits from the foreign 
fields were arranged. In the main room was a lighted 
replica of the Decatur Church from which golden 
streamers reached out to each of the foreign fields, 
and to a table on which White Cross Supplies were 
piled. At various points about the room stood life- 
sze cardboard figures illustrating the preaching, 
teaching, medical, and industrial work of the mis- 
sionaries. 

In the six small rooms were attractive exhibits of 
mission work in Africa, Brazil, China, Japan, Korea, 
ind Mexico. Over each doorway was a sign giving 
the name of the field and the date when the mission 
was founded. Outstanding displays of particular 
interest in the various rooms were as follows: 

japan: A beautiful reproduction of the chapel of 
the Golden Castle School in Nagoya. 

China: A Chinese village; a model of the Elizabeth 
Blake Hospital with waiting-room and ward filled 
with patients. 

Africa: On a sand table, a miniature of the Luebo 


a 
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Church, among palm trees; a frieze of the Living- 
stone Memorial pictures. 

Brazil: A replica of the Garanhuns Boys’ School. 

Mexico and Korea: Native villages, posters show- 
ing the need, and pictures of missionary activities. 

Posters in each room gave information about the 
mission work and the missionaries. Curios and hand- 
work from the respective countries added much to 
the interest and attractiveness of each room. 

Home Missions: General theme: “America, God’s 
Melting Pot,” represented by a huge black pot, from 
which extended blue streamers to the various repre- 
sentations of home-mission activity. Around a small 
model of a home-mission church were grouped pic- 
tures of the work among the people in the moun- 
tains, in rural sections, in urban centers, and among 
foreign-speaking groups, with special emphasis upon 
the Negro, Indian, and Mexican work. An Indian 
tepee and Mexican curios added color to this scene. 

Christian Education and Ministerial Relief: A 
splendid drawing of one of our Church colleges was 
the center of this exhibit. Posters, pictures, and 
catalogues from various Church schools made an 
attractive display. Other posters urged the estab- 
lishment of the Ministers’ Annuity Fund and re- 
minded us of the Christmas Joy Gift. 

Religious Education and Publication: Large posters 
from the Richmond office, showing the development 
of our Sunday-school literature, lined the wall for 
this exhibit. Other posters showed the value of the 
Vacation Church Schools, and Young People’s Con- 
ferences. The center of this scene was a tiny model 
of the tabernacle at Smyrna Conference grounds 
where numerous Decatur young people have spent 
many happy summers. 

Thornwell Orphanage: Motion pictures of life at 
Thornwell, posters, charts, and booklets. 

American Bible Society: Display of Bibles in many 
languages, maps and pictures of places to which the 
Bible has gone through the service of the American 
Bible Society. 

Assembly’s Training School: Poster made of 
kodak pictures of the buildings, students and campus 
scenes; a catalogue of the school. 





The Oxford Conference - - What and Why (Continued from page 324) 


].H. Oldham: Church, Community and State: a 
World Issue, $.25 


Charles H. Corbett: The Church and the World 
Crisis (a study outline), $.2 5 


es C. Bennett: Christianity—and Our World, 
$.50 


(A special packet containing the last four books 
may be obtained for $1.25 from the Universal 


Christian Council, 287 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. Individual books may be obtained 
from the Presbyterian bookstores. ) 

A leaflet, ““The Issues at Oxford,” which will fur- 
nish the basis for much discussion, may also be 
secured from the Universal Christian Council, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York City.) 


H. B. W. 



























The Children’s Own Department 











This Is Our Father’s World 


LOVELY THINGS 


Sometime ago in the “British Weekly,” published 
in London, England, there appeared some lists from 
children, in answer to a question, “What are the 
loveliest things you know, persons not counted?” 
One girl gave this list: 


The scrunch of dry leaves when you walk 
through them. 

The feel of clean cloze (her spelling). 

Cool wind on a hot day. 

Climbing up hill and looking down. 

Hotwater bottle in bed. 


And then another girl sent this longer list: 


Our dog’s eyes. 

Street lights on the river. 

The smell of rain. 

An organ playing. 

Red roofs in green trees. 
Smoke rising. 

Rain on your cheeks. 

The smell of new-mown hay. 
Red velvet. 

The moon in clouds. 


A boy sent in this list: 


The feel of running water. 

Looking into deep, clear water. 

The taste of strawberries. 

A swallow flying. 

Water being cut at the bow of a boat. 

A mounted policeman’s horse. 

An express train rushing. 

A builder’s crane lifting something heavy. 
The feel of a dive in deep, cool water. 

A thrush singing. 


SPIDERS AND MICE IN A MUSIC CLASS 


There are many pretty stories, fables and legends, 
such as the one about Orpheus and his lyre, and the 
one about the Pied Piper of Hamelin, telling of the 
power of music to charm animals. A friend of mine 
once told me that in the forests of Puget Sound, in 
Washington, he had drawn cotton-tail rabbits within 
the reach of his hand by whistling. 

Robert Louis Stevenson, the lettin writer, the 
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favorite of young folks as well as old, has told us 
how, when he was living in the Sandwich Islands, he 
used to lie on a sofa sometimes when he was weary 
and play a flageolet. After a time a little mouse 
appeared on a shelf above his head, apparently 
because he loved music. When he had appeared a 
number of times, and found the music and the player 
both welcomed him, he came close enough to Mr. 
Stevenson to be petted. He came to feel so much at 
home that when he got hungry for music he would 
come out on the shelf and scratch and whine, and 
thus beg the famous novelist to play for him. At 
last, like a dutiful husband, having found a good 
thing, he told about it at home, and one day brought 
Mrs. Mouse with him, and after that they always 
attended the concert together. 

A year or so ago a small boy in New York re- 
ceived for his Christmas present a music-box that 
played three tunes. One evening the little fellow sat 
on the floor turning the crank of his music-box. His 
mother was in the room with him, when to her 
surprise she saw three mice come out of a hole and 
listen to the music, creeping closer and closer to the 
little musician on the floor. The little boy did not 
see them, and the mother said nothing about it for 
fear the mice would be frightened. When he ceased 

laying th t away again into their hiding 
playing they wen y ag 
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lace. The next night the boy, knowing nothing of 
his queer little audience, sat on the floor again. This 
“ine the boy saw the mice and kept right on playing. 
The mice grew more and more courageous and 
ved about the boy. The next night the little 
juscian had not only his music-box for his friends, 
but, like a generous little host, he had some refresh- 
ments—some cake and cheese. The three mice and 
the little boy become great friends, and all because 
they all four loved music of the same sort. 

But I think the strangest little concert-goers I ever 
heard of are spiders. Until recently I had never 
thought about spiders as creatures that would care 
for pleasant sounds. But one summer, while living 
in our summer home on Staten Island, the three little 
children played every morning on the porch, and a 
large spider, which had its web and nest up under 
the edge of the porch out of sight, and which never 
came in sight any other time, would come out as 
soon as the children began to laugh and play in their 
merry chatter, and swing down on a tiny rope two 
or three feet long and seem to watch and listen to 
the children by the hour. As soon as they left the 
porch he went back home. I think it must have been 
the sweet tones of childish laughter that brought 
him out. 

During a great concert in Leipsic one of the 
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musicians saw a spider descend from one of the 
chandeliers while a violin solo was being played, but 
as soon as the large orchestra began to sound it 
hurried back as fact as it could. 

And now comes this pretty story from Boston. Of 
course we have all heard jokes upon what a city for 
culture Boston is; how the street-car conductors 
speak Greek, and the herdie drivers converse in 
Latin; but it is really interesting to know that the 
spiders there are musicians. In one of the churches 
there the organist noticed a spider which swung 
down from the ceiling and hung suspended just 
above his hands when he was playing. Several days 
after he noticed the spider and proceeded to experi- 
ment with its musical tastes. He found that the 
spider loved soft music, and would always come and 
remain so long as he played something soft and 
plaintive, but would immediately hurry away when- 
ever he played anything unusually loud. 

It is a very interesting and beautiful thought to 
me that God has put this love for sweet sounds and 
harmonies in all His creatures. Surely, He who was 
so careful about His work that He gave to the little 
spider musical taste and ears to enjoy the sweet 
sounds of the world, will not forget to watch over 
those who are made in his own likeness. 


—Reprinted from The Southern Churchman. 





THE MONTREAT LEADERSHIP 
SCHOOL 


(Continued from page 354) 


gelism and Christian Religious Education.” Each 
ening following his address, Dr. Weigle will meet 
with ministers only to discuss any matters growing 
out of his address into which they would like to 
inquire farther. 

The Montreat Program is a gift of the Executive 
Committee of Religious Education to the whole 
Church, There are no tuition fees or charges of any 
kind. All that is asked of each student is a text- 
book, a notebook, an open mind, a willing heart, and 
an earnest desire to be of the utmost service to our 
Lord and His Church. This year the largest group 
that has ever attended the Montreat School is con- 
fdently expected. Those who plan to be present are 
ged to register by mail with Miss Orene Mcllwain, 

egistrar, Presbyterian Building, Richmond, Vir- 
pilla, at the earliest possible date. It will be safe also 
communicate at once with the Montreat Manage- 
ment regarding suitable hotel accommodations. 
Secure from the Registrar without delay the com- 
plete printed program for the 1937 Leadership 
- ool. Make this the topic of your next session 

“ting, workers’ conference, or teachers’ meeting. 


Select your delegates today and make certain for 
your church some of the benefits to be derived from 
this school. Here is your chance to grow both spir- 
itually and educationally. You cannot afford to miss 
this opportunity, so register today. 





“SWING LOW, SWEET CHARIOT” 


(Continued from page 369) 


Rev. Mr. Reid relates how, on a visit to New 
York, he helped the Jubilee Singers by giving them 
some of Uncle Wallace’s songs that the slaves had 
sung when servants at Spencer Academy. 

Three of the spirituals became very popular, 
“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” “Steal Away to 
Jesus,” and “I’m a Rollin’.” 

“Steal Away to Jesus” was one of the two songs 
sung before Queen Victoria by the Jubilee Singers. 
Her Majesty called for an encore of this moving 
spiritual. Professor White, director of the chorus, 
assured Mr. Reid that by giving the Jubilee Singers 
these songs just at that time, he had made the most 
valuable contribution to Fisk University ever made 
by any one person. 

(From a compilation of folklore and _ history 


composed by W. P. A. writers and appearing in 
The Daily Oklahoman, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma.) 
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INNOCUOUS INANITIES OF AN INDUSTRIAL MISSIONARY 


(Continued from page 334) 


me are doing. I needed those eyes in the back of my 
head; I tried my best to see through the back of my 
head. But in all this I have never succeeded in 
raising even so much as a wart on the back of my 
head. I hate to admit it, but I guess that mud-puppy 
way back yonder that the evolutionists like to talk 
so glibly about was a better man than I am. 
* * * * * 


But building for the mission is really not the heart 
of industrial missions. The building work will be 
finished some day, but industrial missions will still 
go on and call for more industrial missionaries. 

The industrial missionary should, in a sense, be a 
“missionary of industry,” teaching the young Chris- 
tians the dignity of work, the necessity for work, 
and how to work. There are places where these need 
to be taught. 

And so industrial missions are projected to help 
those multitudes of babes in Christ who for the first 
time in their lives really want to be clean, honest, 
respectable, and live like a human being in the image 
of God and no longer like an animal. They find 
themselves face to face with a new standard of life, 
God’s standard, which, among other things, says: 
“Let him that stole steal no more: but rather let him 
labor, working with his hands the thing that is good, 
that he may have whereof to give him that hath 
need.” (See Eph. 4:17-28.) And, “If any man pro- 
videth not for his own ..., he hath denied the faith, 
and is worse than an unbeliever.” (1 Tim. 5:8.) And, 
“If any will not work, neither let him eat.” (Read it 
all, Il Thes. 3:10-12, and also I Thes. 4:11, 12 and 
Acts 20:25.) 

The “born again one” feels for the first time a 
desire to measure up to these standards, but how can 
he? There is little or nothing that can help him in 
either his dark background or the depraved com- 
munity around him. He looks to the missionary, his 
“father.” 

And so we find missionaries teaching poor but 
promising boys and girls trades, handcrafts, agri- 
culture, horticulture, and businesses, so that they 
can help themselves through school first, and even- 
tually through life. Missionaries and mission schools 
combine to teach and train boys and girls, men and 
women, for useful, productive Christian lives, for 
the support and betterment of themselves and the 
whole community, and for the quicker establishment 
of a self-supporting church. 

This does not mean to Americanize or Westernize 
them. That would be a fatal mistake. They need to 
be guided into a Christian life that will fit into the 
community as much as possible without sacrificin 
any Christian principle or standard, and that will be 


beneficial to themselves and to the whole com. 
munity. Africans in Africa should become good 
Christian Africans, not Americanized Africans. 

Industrial schools and agricultural schools haye 
been a blessing to many wherever they have been 
established by missions. But in Central Africa, where 
the native community is still so completely primi- 
tive, it is very easy to educate a man ina way that 
makes him feel himself entirely above and absolutely 
useless to his community. He does not know what 
to do with himself, and they do not know what to 
do with him. 

In that part of Africa there is a relatively small 
market for skilled labor. Therefore the mission js 
emphasizing more and more in its day schools simple 
and practical forms of agriculture, hand-crafts, 
home-making, practical hygiene, that can be put into 
practice by any one in the village for the betterment 
of himself and the whole community. 


* * cal * * 


“Are you going back again?” 

"Ta." 

“You are! I have not met one of you folks that 
did not say the same thing.” (And he had met many 
of us from several of the fields.) “You all want to go 
back. Must be something out there that ‘gets you.’ 
I’m going out there myself sometime and see what 
it is. Must be the climate.” 

“Well, it is not exactly what you would call a 
‘health resort.’ It is not the climate that takes us back 
there. We return in spite of that. It is because there 
are millions of people out there in great need and we 
have Something that can help them, and does help 
them. It is the gospel of Jesus Christ. That is what 
takes us back.” 


* * * * * 


Are you interested in gilt-edge securities? 

If you are looking for a good place to invest your 
hard-earned pennies, then invest them in proclaim- 
ing the gospel at home and abroad. That will be: 

The Safest Investment—‘“that faileth not, no thief 
draweth near.” Luke 12:33; Matthew 6:20. “A 

The Surest Investment—“shall not return void. 
Isaiah 55:11. 

The Wisest Investment—“He that is wise winneth 
souls.” Proverbs 11:30; Daniel 12:3. 

The Greatest Investment—in human souls, the 
most valuable things in the world. Matthew 16:26. 

The Most Glorious Investment—‘“as the bright- 
ness of the firmament.” Daniel 12:3. 

The Most Enduring Investment—‘“for ever and 
ever.” Daniel 12:3. 

The Investment that Imparts the Greatest Blessing 
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to Recipient and Investor—‘“Bless you in turning 
you from your sins.” Acts 3:26; James 5:19, 20. 
The Investment that Brings the Greatest Returns 
—“good measure, pressed down, running over.” 
Luke 6:38; Proverbs 19:17. 
As Webster said: 
“If we work upon marble, it will perish; 
If we work upon brass, time will efface it; 
If we rear temples, they will crumble into dust; 
But if we work upon immortal souls, 
If we imbue them with principles, 
With the just fear of God and love of fellow 
men, 
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We engrave on those tablets something which 
will brighten all eternity.” 


Taking the gospel to millions who have never 
heard it and who are suffering unnecessary agonies 
because they know it not, and who are facing a 
hopeless eternity, pointing them to the Saviour, 
showing them the Light, blessing them in turning 
them away from their sins which are their destruc- 
tion, setting before them a Glorious Hope—that is 
the work of Missions. It is the greatest work in the 
world. 


Invest in it heavily! 





GEORGE CLARKSON WORTH 


(Continued from page 342) 
‘Two ladies very sick, must see the doctor.” 
“Doctor” also very sick but no resisting that call: a 
tumble from his berth, a roll to the door, and down 
the hall, a visit to the suffering ones and back again, 
sicker than before. 

Arrived in Shanghai. Mission in session. Special 
need for a doctor at Wusih. One man at Kiangyin 
must have help. Separated then for two years. 
Wusih station combined with Kiangyin. The dreams 
of years realized: the two of us together on the 
foreign field—George, the healer; I, the preacher. 
Then followed thirty years of happy united labor. 
Joined by other workers. Two hospitals, six organ- 
ied churches and many outstations, high schools for 
boys and girls, Bible School for women and girls, by 
latest report 2,000 church members and 2,000 in- 
quirers, in round numbers. To God be all the glory! 


Leadership now committed largely to Chinese 
Christians; missionaries their associate workers. 

Both back in the homeland on furlough. I detained 
by illness of only surviving brother for six years. 
George returns for another term of service. Back 
again on furlough. My brother called to his reward. 
New plans for resuming work in China. George 
returns first, while I complete adjustment of home 
affairs. On way to China once more—Vancouver, 
“Empress of Asia.” Day of sailing. Telegram from 
Wilmington: “George asleep.” 

Harbor shrouded in fog. Ship unable to sail for a 
day. “Thy will be done.” 


A son, William, missionary to Africa. 

A son, Charles, missionary to China. 

A daughter, Ruth, missionary to China. 
“Until we meet again.” 





HAPPY ISLES 


(Continued from page 347) 


one sail with you in search of the Happy Isles and the Foun- 
tan of Eternal Youth. We'd just adore to go! But that 
isn't what you are driving at—it is something much harder, 
‘something we must do something about. What is it?” 
Very well, young mariners, ‘it is not too late for you 
to seek a newer world. We have been listening to the 
‘ound of this lost river on its way to the sea, and these old 
tales of the search for an earthly paradise have made us 
conscious of our own deep longings, of what has been called 
the eternal homesickness of the soul. Yet the Happy Isles 
“ all they stand for are not to be found in idle day- 
be or in the pursuit of happiness for its own sake, 
ut they are to be found through following in the foot- 
eps of the only One who ever reached them, and who 
“ane into the world that He might show us the way. 
“i igs the very beginning, man has been asking questions 
the unknown. Is there an answer? Man goes on endless 
ang Will he ever reach his goal? He asks for life. Is 
“ Aw answer? Now we come to a great mystery. Man 
on asking these questions since his first appearance 
wt earth. After thousands on thousands of years, a man 
€ into the world who claimed, not only to know the 


answer but to be Himself the answer. He lived a life of 
poverty and toil, giving Himself to the utmost in the serv- 
ice of the poor, the diseased, the sinful and broken-hearted. 
He wandered about the land, having no place to lay His 
head, was taken at last by His enemies and crucified. He 
had forseen all the suffering and agony of that death, but 
declared that it was all a part of the Father’s plan for His 
life. This strange young man claimed that He knew where 
He came from and where He was going, and announced as 
the end and purpose of His own life, ‘I am come that they 
might have life, and that they might have it more 
abundantly. 

“The abundant life! He had it. So abundant and over- 
flowing a life that after two thousand years it still brings the 
only light, life, and love there is into the world. The whole 
spirit of that life, in the three years of which we have the 
record, suggests that this life is but a training school—the 
preparation for a larger and fuller life; that man is here on 
service, and that in giving it he is on the way to the end of 
his quest, to that life of love and joy and harmony in the 
will of God of which the Happy Isles and a Fountain of 
Eternal Youth are but faint and far shadows and symbols. 
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Youth at its best longs for life, passionately desires to live 
it at its height, understands there is a price to pay for such 
a life, is ready to pay it. 


“‘No easy hopes or lies shall bring us to our goal— 
But iron sacrifice of body, mind, and soul. 


“Could you find the end of your quest better than in fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of the One who first opened up the 
way?” 
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girl. 





June, 1937 
“And when and if we reach the Happy Isles?” asked a 


“Why then, Alice, only there can be no ‘if’ in a God- 
planned life—you will experience what every follower of 
this quest has found: that you are not alone—that the 
Christ you follow is Himself “Way, Wayfarer, and Goal’ 


“ ‘Not of star or flower is born the beauty of that shore, 
There is a Face which you shall see, and wish for nothing 


>”? 


more. 





THE COOPERATIVE CHALLENGE 


(Continued from page 364) 


nations closer together. More than fifty of our larger 
cities have had for years splendidly functioning 
councils of churches which have been working out 
questions of competition and bringing the churches 
together in many kinds of interdenominational forms 
of Christian service. 

Several of our national denominational home 
mission boards have within the past two years 
entered into a written official agreement that they 
will not give money in aid to churches that are in 
competitive situations. They have listed all points, 
state by state, where aid has been given, and have 
been meeting with each other around a common 
conference table, and with state comity committee 
and denominational superintendents across the 
country have been seeking to work out all competi- 
tion between home-mission churches. 


This has been a most interesting and revealing 
study. It has not only eliminated competition in 
many places, but it has revealed the fact that com- 
petition exists not so much between churches that 
are receiving national home-mission aid as among 
so-called self-supporting churches. I think it can 
safely be said that no part of the church’s work is so 
carefully and faithfully and wisely administered as 
its missionary work at home and abroad. 


Another interesting indication of the growing 
spirit of codperation is the recent rapprochement of 
the six national interdenominational councils—the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica; the International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion; the Home Missions Council; the Council of 
Women for Home Missions; the Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement; and the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference. 


Within the past eighteen months these organiza- 
tions have established an Inter-Council Field Com- 
mittee, and a Joint Council Staff meeting, to discuss 
their common interests and coérdinate all of their 
program activities. These committees meet twice a 
year in lengthy meetings. Already, in these few 
brief months, remarkable progress has been made in 
the integration of field programs and the coérdina- 





tion of the forces and resources of these six national 
councils in their ministries to the church.* 


THE THREEFOLD CHALLENGE 


I have sought to bring to you the challenge of 
these changing times for our home-mission tasks, | 
have by no means covered the entire field. I have 
tried to point out the three big challenges which the 
new day is bringing to our home-missionary work: 

The challenge to a more evangelistic emphasis in 
the message and program of the church. 

The challenge for a wiser and more courageous 
administration of home missions in bringing them 
up-to-date and gearing them into the needs of the 
present day, and rooting them back into the thought 
and heart of the church as a necessary and vital part 
of its ongoing life and work. 

The challenge to unify the home missionary enter- 
prise by the sharing of our wisdom and experience, 
and the coérdination of all of our resources of men 
and money and machinery for the accomplishment 
of our common task of winning America to Christ. 

If the churches are not wise enough and Christian 
enough to do these things, they will lose their oppor- 
tunity and their leadership. Already nonchurch 
agencies are leading out in lines that ought to be in 
the hands of the church. Already there are influences 
at work in America that are seeking to eliminate the 
the church. 

Can we not learn some needed lessons from what 
has been taking place in Russia, Germany, Italy, and 
Mexico? 

Never was home missions more needed than to- 
day. Never have there been more wide-open doors 
than now. Support your home-mission boards; re- 
vive your interest in the home-mission cause. 


*Since this address was given, the Inter-Council Field Committee 
has worked out the United Christian Advance program, which plans 
for unifying into one “grand strategy” the major field activities of 
these six interdenominational councils. It is a follow-up program 7 
the National Preaching Mission. In its initial approach the Unitec 
Christian Advance will include three major phases: 

The National Preaching Missions—(Evangelism). 

Schools in Christian Living—(Teaching). c 

Projects in building together the Christian community— 
world-wide—( Action). 
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